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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug adyertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that al] the advertise- 
ments in this paper are by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works ‘we will make good to subscribers 
_ loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 
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It isa wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the geader todo next is to see that the leaves 
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&#~The farmer tills his soil, scatters his seed, and 
cultivates his crops. If they bring forth sixty or a 
hundred fold he rejoices. If they yield nothing he 
tills, and scatters, and cultivates again. The exam- 
ple of the farmer in this respect is one of the noblest 
that obtains among men.-@a 


We shall make a hot campaign for that 200,000 
this fall. Come in they must. 

One may always joke when he pleases, if he be 
careful to please when he jokes. 


The best use a farmer can make of a campaign 
torch is to burn the caterpillars’ nests off the 
apple trees. 


A burglar got into the house of a lawyer the 
other day. After a terrible struggle the lawyer 
succeeded in robbing him. 


Judge Biggle and his good wife Harriet are 
having some serious trials now. We bespeak 
for them the sympathy and good will of the 
whole FARM JOURNAL family. 


Have you made one of our corn-husking 
frames? No? Well doit before you begin husk- 
ing. Six feet long,four fect wide,eighteen inches 


> high, with a board across the middle to sit on. 
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Several of our farmer friends, during the past 
three or four years, have asked us to'get outa 
farmers’ account.book. Well, we haveygone and 
done it. It is ready now. It is a good thing,we 
believe. The price is 25 cents to FARM JOURNAL 
subscribers; to others it is 35cents. Everybody 
who farms we presume will have to havea copy. 


Old Peter Tumbledown was defendant in alaw 
suit in September court. There was arickety 
fence between his pasture and a neighbor's corn 
field. Payer was going to fix that fence last spring 
but didn’t get if done. “The feed in Peter’s pas- 
ture somehow got very short and he had no fod- 
der corn to help it out. He was warned by his 
neighbor to look after this fence. He promised 
to do so, but didn’t. One night his whole stock 
of cattle broke into the neighbor’s corn, and a 
number of them were foundered. This misfor- 
tune to his ‘cows put ‘Peter very much outof 

Hé@found fault with his wife; scolded 
ed the dog, and was cross atevery- 
asked to pay damages for the corn 
Musee thought he had suffered 

hin the damage to his cows. He 

} into court and had to pay damages 

5 800. He had to borrow money to set- 

thinks he will “get even with that 
9? 


















more the liberal year laughs out 
richer stores than gems of gold ; 
. "more with harvest song and shout 
~ = Is Natitre’s bloodless triumph told. 

Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 

Her lap is full of goodly things, 
: ‘Her brow & bright with Autumn leaves. 
O favors every year made new ! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns dur due, 

The fullness shames our discontent, 
We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on ; 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill ; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 

That casts it shines behind us still. 








THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Jack Frost will be along in a few days, if he 
has not already put in an appearance. Just be- 
fore he comes I pull up tomato vines with their 
burden of green fruit and spread them on the 
barn floor and cover them with a little hay or 
straw. Lima beans that are large enough to be 
edible I pull off and dry. 

One of my neighbors allows his asparagus to 
goto seed every year because it is too much 
trouble to cut off the tops and burn them before 
the seed ripens. So every season he has tofight 
the new crop of shoots, for they are as bad asa 
crop of weeds. 

T@ save asparagus seed for sowing, mash the 
balls in a bucket, wash in several waters and dry. 
For my part, I prefer to buy the roots of 
the nurserymen. Perhaps it would be still 
cheaper to get them of some generous neighbor 
gratis! 

While enjoying my sweet and delicious Lady 
grapes last August I wondered why solittle was 
said about this variety in the nursery catalogues. 











50 Cents a Year. 


Put down on that list of grapes you propose to 
plant this fall, “1 Lady.” 
While on the subject of grapes I will say that, 


Moore’s Early is still ahead in the time of ripen-. 


ing but a poor flavored grape. The rose bugs 
prefer it toany sort I have. And this reminds 
me that while they ate the fruit of the Moore’s 
Early they ate only the leaves of the Clinton. 


A neighbor who has a smagl vineyard of Con- . 


cords, tells me that he believes his Concords 
were saved by the few Clinton vines scattered 
through them. The bugs stripped the Clintons of 
all their leaves preferring them totheConcord 
fruit. 

As soon as my squashes are well ripened and 
before heavy frosts, I put a few of the best on a 
top shelf of the kitchen pantry. They keep well. 
The best temperature for them is about 60°. 

Last Spring I found my supply of garden ma- 
nure too long and coarse. I am piling and mix- 
ing all that I can get. hold of now, that it may be 
in good order for next spring. 

I bury the culls of my cabbage along with the 
good, There’s lots of eggs in them if fed out to 
the hens when snow flies. 

Clean the land as fast as the crops are removed. 

Work up the home market, and cater to its 
peculiarities and preferences. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 63. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I frequently have intimations from some Or 
your Prairie States readers that my experiences 
in agriculture, and those of other Eastern farm- 
ers, are so different from those of the West, that 
they are read rather as a matter ofcuriosity than 
for the purpose of deriving any particular bene- 
fittherefrom, Ourtalk about fertilizers, and the 
various economies.of eastern farms, fall upon 
listless ears beyond the Missis#ippt, and even in 
the central states of the west such topics are of 
no particular interest. 

Iam aware that it is true that the farmers of 
any particular section as a rule know best how 
to get the largest results from the soil; they know 
what system is in the main most advantageous 
for them t6 follow; hence I do not doubt that our 
western brethren know what's good for them in 
the way of agricultural talking and writing. 

Nevertheless, the world moves, Agricultural 


systems change. The farmers of the East have 


ideas and methods that are becoming useful in 
the Westand I am ready to admit that wein the 
East can learn some things of the West. Each 
locality can learn of the other, Let me instance 
the dairy business of Wisconsin and Iowa. 
Twenty years ago these states did not know how 
to make a pound of good butter; now they make 
nearly as much good butter as the two old dairy 
states of New York and Pennsylvania. Ofcourse 
the shrewd farmers out there learned what they 
could of our methods and then went to work to 
improve on them with the resultas shown. They 
can now teach the world how to produce and 
sell dairy products. 

Soin every department of farming, and garden- 
ing, aswell. Iowa onion growers are not behind 
those of Connecticut; Michigan is up to New 
York in growing orchard fruits; and Kansas has 
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her twenty acre fields of potatoes. Eastern cities 
are learning to depend on, Kalamazoo for their 
celery supplies. A Western farmer can make no 
better investment than to subscribe for several 
good eastern papers—of course they all take the 
FauM JoURNAL—and read them with care. In 
this way they can pick up ideas that will surely 
be of advantage to them. And I advise our 
eastern people, also, to keep posted in regard to 
what is going on among their keen, bustling 
and boasting fellow laborers who dwell to the 
west of them. 

For myself I contemplate a trip, some day not 
far off, to the western country in order to see for 
myself the complexion of things in that section. 
Possibly I may get some ideas that will be of use 
to meat Elmwood and of interest to your grand 
army of readers the country over. We will see 
when the time comes, 

It is well understood that lam nota “ biggun” 
among agricultural writers, for it is fortunately 











FIG. 1.—TENANT HOUSE, 


the policy of the FARM JOURNAL to uave no 
heavy artillery in its service; hence I may be 
permitted to referin this communication toa 
subject that may seem trifling tosome,but which 
in reality is not so; I refer to fleas. : 

Elmwood is plagued with fleas and has been 
for three weeks. A greater affliction has never 
yet visited us. 

One day a fine large Maltese cat made its ap- 
pearance on the premises, probably astray from 
a family of city boarders, which were numerous 
in the neighborhood at thetime. The feline was 
attractive in appearance, aimable temper, and 
agreeable in manner and behavior. Having no 
pet cat at the time this one was taken in kindly 
by Harriet and the rest of us, and given the soft- 
est cushion in the sitting-room, and the nicest 
slices of mutton and freshest milk in the kitchen. 
She was at once adopted as a member of the 
family in good standing, was given a pet name, 
and received distinguished attention upon all 
sides from members of the family and from our 
summer visitors, of whom we had several. 

The consequence,casily guessed, was developed 
in about a week, though the sequel is not yet— 
our house became infested with fleas: fleas by 
the ten thousand, fleas by the million. 

Now when too late,we wonder that we had 
not wit enough to discover the first day that 
the cat had fleas; at least I wonder that Tim, 
who is sosmart, did not discover it. A young 
man who knows so near everything as he does, 
and knows it so well, surely ought not to have 
been caught by a flea-bearing Maltese cat! (At 
least he ought not have taken the cat on a visit 
to that girl of his.) = 

Fleas in the sitting room; fleas in the parlor; 
fleas down cellar; fleas under the porch; fleas in 
the smoke house; fleas in all the foot mats; fleas 
in the bed rooms; fleas between the sheets of the 
bed ; fleas in the kitchen; fleas in the garret; fleas 
inthe wagon house and on the carriage seats; 
fleas among the chips in the wood-house ; fleas 
on our cashion at meeting; fleas in Harriet’s 
band box; fleas in my shop (worst of all); fleas 
everywhere! The cat has gone but the fleas 
stay on. 

If you have never been afflicted with fleas you 
may innocently inquire what harm ean fleas do? 
Iam glad there are such insophisticated people 
in the world as not to know what harm fleas can 
do. When I count over the blessings that I 
would have to fall upon my best beloved friend 
I begin thus “ may he never know the curse of 
fleas.” When I endeavor to conceive of some 
punistiment adequate to the greatest crimes of 
which frail humanity is ever guilty, I name “a 
million fleas let loose in his house.” 

If lever have an enemy, a bitter, relentless 
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me, and heaps injustice upon my head, who 
steals from me, who lies about me, whosets my 
barn a-fire or mutilates the tongues of my horses, 
or knocks down to me all the cheap trash ata 
vendue, or loosens the linch-pins of my carriage, 
or who places sharp tacks on my easy chair, or 
throws gravelin my bed,or puts flies in my 
mouth as I take my after-dinner nap, or spreads 
my bread with either strong butter or suine, 
or puts a piece of Limburger cheese in my coat 
pocket, I'll not have him arrested, I'll not kill 
him, I'll not even kick him; but I willlock him 
up in his own house with a flea-bearing cat. 

A flea when it bites leaves its mark for a 
week—a painful, itching sore. I have at this 
writing sixty-nine flea bites upon my person. 

Harriet has more surface to be covered, she has 
been more in doors than I, and can count one 
hundred and thirty-five flea Bites upon her body 
and limbs. Tim has a large number but keeps 
quiet about them. Scratch! scratch! scratch! 

It is some time after the flea bites that the bit- 
ten part begins to itch—long enough after togive 
the flea time to settle down to business in some 
other locality. The itching continues at inter- 
vals for over a week, and all the parts traveled 
over by the flea itch atintervals. A flea has bit- 
ten you three days ago, for instance, in six places. 
Then to-night you may awake at midnight and 
—scratch; and as you scratch the bitten places 
you distinctly feel the necessity ofscratching the 
whole track of the flea’s journey, as he traveled 
over you in search of blood. Worse than that, 
even; you actually feel as though the insect was 
at that moment crawling over you, though you 
did not feel him at the time he made his trip. 
His feet are shod with venom. 

A flea is not happy until he forces himself in 
between your flanneland your skin. Here he is 
at home, like a lawyer in a legislature, or a sick 
lamb at the nipple ofa bottle of warm milk. 
This is his heaven. You never find out that he 
is there until his work is completed. Then you 
make an examination, perhaps get your wife to 
help. One of the funniest sights in the world, I 
should say, is a man and wife at bedtime hunt- 
ing each other over for fleas. They rarely find 
any, but it is equally funny whether they do or 
not. 

Should one be discovered he usually escapes 
fired with new energy for future depredations, 
A pinch,arub and asqueeze between thumb 
and finger only add vigor and elasticity to his 
jumping apparatus. Ifacathas nine livesa flea 
has ninety. 

I have bought eleven pounds of Persian insect 
powder and usedin my fight against fleas ata 
cost of $5.50; Harriet has had every carpet taken 
up in the house and shaken, and the floors 
scrubbed with carbolic soap; woolen blankets 
are spread out on every floor as atrap to catch 
the pests, I have set our little dog Fanny at least 
twenty times, caught her full of fleas, washed 
her offin the bath with a flea destroying concoc- 
tion, and set her again. Harriet goes about the 
house wearing woolen hose as flea traps and 
when she gets her stockings well loaded—a flea 
‘annot jump out of wool—she drowns the catch, 
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Second Floor. 


and sets herselfagain. By persisting in our en- 
deavor we hope, within a month, to rid the 
premises of the torments, and bring peace back 
to our afflicted home. 

Think not that the picture is too high-colored, 
I have simply told you the truth, as Harriet will 
testify. I say to you “beware of flea-bearing 
cats!’ 


A FARM TENANT HOUSE. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give the elevation and plan vf a 
new tenant house lately built on the farm of one 
of our helping editors. Itisasmall house, 16824, 
being intended forasmall family. The cellar 
door, (which is cut out of the floor, and forms a 
part of it,) the pantry door, and the door of the 
pot closet under the stairs being grouped near 
the stove, saves steps tothe housekeeper. The 
stove pipe enters the flue in the family bed room 
warming it, and being at all times visible—a 
strong guard inavoidingtire. The westend and 
one-third the length of the back porch are sided 
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up, with flue in the corner, affording a summer 
kitchen. The well is behind this with platform 
on a level with porch—convenient, Staircase in 
centre of house, and all up-stairs rooms commu- 
nicate directly with it—a very desirable feature. 

The outside is of unplaned boards, 114 in. thick, 
placed on end, spiked to the sill at the bottom, 
to the joist bearers for the floor of the second 
story 7 feet from the bottom, and tothe plates at 
the top. These boards are lined with sheathing 
paper, and upon this is nailed the inside finish 
of oak wainscoting, planed,.matched and beaded, 
and put on vertically. The ceiling of the second 
story is of the same material, and the partitions 
and floors are all of the same, being planed on 
both sides and matched. Thejoists of the second 
story floor are planed on both sides and beaded 
on both lower corners. The boards which rest 
upon them, forming the upper floor, are planed 
and beaded on the lower side. 

Outside painted olive green, with darker trim- 
mings, carmine window sash, and dark brown 
roof. Inside all varnished with “Pelucidite,” 
made by Averill Chemical Paint Co., for tinish- 
ing hard woods—easily kept clean. Cost between 
$600 and $650 including good cellar. Can be built 
for less by doing less thorough work. 

First FLoor.—A, living-room; B, parlor; C, 
front porch; D, pantry; E, cellar door; F, back 
porch; G, flue in corner, for stove in summer; 
H, a broad shelf. 

SECOND FLOoR.—A, hall; B, family bed-room ; 
C, family closet ; D E, small bed-rooms. 


A PLAIN FARMER'S CORN-CRIB. 
Our readers in the West will appreciate our 11- 
lustration of a corn-crib. There is one thing lack- 





ing in the cut,—there is no underpinning shown. 
The crib should be set up on posts with an ordi- 
nary tin pan made flaring and at least five inches 
deep inverted on top of the posts. This keeps 
out rats and mice. A recent plan isto build the 
crib on a low foundation and line the inside sur- 
face with galvanized wire netting small enough 
in the mesh to keep out mice. The passage way 
through the crib should be ten feet wide. The 
height may be gauged by the shoveler’s capacity 
for reaching up, and cribs four feet wide at bot- 
tom, widening out to six feet at top, with slope 
on outside. Extend the rooffarenough to throw 
water clear of the crib. We get the illustration 
from Farm, Herd and Home. 


DAIRY FARMING IN NEW YORK. 

A farmer that confines his attention chiefly to 
dairying, and can show, each year, an average 
profit of $55 for each cow kept, may not be a 
great farmer, but he is certainly doing a safe 
business, and his methods are worth inquiring 
into and following, in so far as circumstances 
permit. John H. Rawlings, near Gilbertsville, 
Otsego county, N. Y., does this. His +pecialty is 
English cheese, such as we described in March 
F.J. Mr. Rawling’s management is peculias in 
this, that he never feeds his cows any grain of 
any sort. Their feed is grass, and grass only. 
Green grass, which they gather for themselves 
from pastures during the summer, and dried 
grass, fed out to them in comfortable stables 
during the winter. : 

Cows that Mr. R. raises from the produce of his 
own dairy, never know what meal or grain is, 
until he comes to fatten them for beef. Most of 
the meadows and pastures on the farm are per- 
manent, some of them not having been plowed 
ind) years. In fact, but little plowing is done 
upon the farm. Oats, potatoes, and an occasional 
three or five acre lotof wheat, being all the plow 
crops grown. Corn is neither grown nor used. 
Of course the meadows receive special care, and 
it is to them, mainly, that the manure made 
upon the farm is applied. Top-dressing, har- 





-rowing and rolling are the means employed to 


keep the mowing land in condition, and the 
management is such as to get over it all at once 
every three years. Both meadows and pastures, 
(the meadows~are never pastured) are stocked 
with mixed grasses, the predominating ones be- 
ing timothy, red top, white top, and blue grass. 











enemy, a wicked man who deliberately wrongs 
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his native cattle and they became smaller every 
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This is quite the reverse of “intensive” farming, | year and ina few years they were the meanest 


and it may be readily understood that the labor 
bills are comparatively small. 

Mr. R. uses boxes made of slats, and holding 
just a bushel when even full for gathering, stor- 


| 
| 
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ing and marketing potatoes and apples, (a well | 


kept orchard adding materially to the income 
of the farm.) We were so well pleased with his 
boxes that we persuad- 
ed him to haveone pho- ,; 
tographed for us, and 
present an illustration 
of it. The two ends are 
pieces of % inch board, ka 
12inches high and 14 in- 
ches long. The bottom 
and sides are of slats 4 
inch thick, 14% in. wide 
and17inches long. Six of these, nailed one inch 
apart, with two 6-penny nails in each end, form 
the bottom, and five form each side, leaving a 
44 inch space for the escape of dirt, at the bottom. 
Holding a bushel when even full, potatoes or ap- 
ples gathered in them are already measured, 
they maybe placed in tiers on top of each other 
and in the wagon for hauling, or stacked to the 
ceiling in cellar or fruit-room for storing. In 
fact we saw them so stacked in Mr. Rawling’s 
commodious cellar, with both potatoes and ap- 
ples, waiting for market. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Do not forget that the pigs like a drink of cool, 
fresh water as much as other animals. 














Some persons are hankering after a general 
purpuse breed of cattle, equally good for both the 
dairy and the butcher. They may hanker in vain. 


If your cow is not well there is no need of both- 
ering about her pulse. Simply look at her nose. 
If well, it is moist and cool; if feverish, dry and 
hot. 


Good horses are bringing better prices in all 
parts of the country than they have commanded 
since the war, and poor horses were never so un- 
salable as compared with the best as they are 
to-day. 


The Arabian horse eats his feed off the ground 
that the curve of the back-bone may be main- 
tained. Come to think of it, this is the natural 
way of feeding, and is an argument for low 
mangers. ‘ 


A large proportion of the diseases of farm ani- 
mals is produced by too sudden changes of food 
from poor to rich, and from green to dry, and the 
reverse. Any changes made in feeding should be 
made very gradually, and then there is little 
danger. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to 

turn a Grindstone nor mount.a Hobby. 

It is a good joke. The man whosold his grade 
Jerseys because they were so small and did not 
give milk enough to suit his notions, has come 
around. “ Well,” he says, “Ill tell you how it 
is, I was tarnally disgusted with the little Jer- 
seys. The butchers blowed so about the calves, 
it made me sick. After I got rid of the Jerseys 
I hunted around and bought some big native 
cows and! thought I had justthe thing. The 
calves were bigger, and they dogive more milk, 
but I wen’t lie: the milk is thin, and the butter 
ain't there. Now my wife scolds. She’says she 
has to go through all the work and fuss of trying 
to make butter and after all she can’t do it. 

“T think I have hit the right idea now. Tam 
going to cross these big cows on a good Jersey 
bull and this will give me the right kind of milk- 
ers. I have got the size,and the Jersey cross 
will give me rieher milk. My cows are all right 
if their milk was richer. I will raise all the 
heifer calves and so get a good dairy.” 

Now what do the FARM JOURNAL readers 
think of this man’s notions? Let us talk about 
it. The butchers got him off his base. This was 
one mistake. He did not give his grade Jerseys 
a fair chanee. They should have been fed bet- 
ter. Stinting the food will make any kind of 
stock run down. I remember once that a man 
got Shorthorns and he fed them just as he had 


looking cattle in the neighborhood. They were 


always poor, and cattle or any other kind ofstock 


always kept poor forget after awhile how to look 
good. Don't you believe it? Improvement 
comes largely from good keeping, and why does 
not deterioration come from neglect? It does, 
and anybody who does not think so will come 
round just like the anti-Jersey man. The Short- 
horns I am talking about had big bones with no 
flesh on them, great staring hips on which you 


| could hangakettle,and coarse rough coats. They 


were mostly bones. 

Now you see they had the Shorthorn frames 
and nothing tocoverthem. It would take years 
of this kind of feeding—starving—to get the 
bones reduced to the proportions of the food the 
stock were to receive after being born. This is 


one of the lawsof breeding. Ittakes along time 
' to establish a characteristic or propensity of a 





particular or special kind in stock, and it takes 
some little time to breed it out,—quite a time to 
breed it in and to breed it out. 

Now here is where our man who wassick of his 
Jerseys makes another mistake. He has got 
“big cows,” but the milk is “thin.” He should 
get rid of these cows and get those which will 
give rich milk. His road will be much shorter 





SCOTCH COLLEY. 


to get good butter cows than to begin with mere 
water tanks tocross up with Jerseys. The“ big” 
idea is his stumbling block. A great many 
farmers fall over the same thing. I don’t care 
if a cow is not bigger than a goat if she isa rich 
one. I do not have to support a “big” carcass 
with its big bellows, and tuel consumer, and all 
that, for a dozen years or more for $5 or $10 more 
of beef when she is turned off. 

Iam pleased with my Delaine Merinos. My 
wether lambs are sold at $3.50 each and the ewes 
sheared from 7 to 114% pounds of unwashed wool. 
These sheep are larger than the common Meri- 
nos and have less wrinkles. The sheep with the 
wrinkles and the yellow oil in the wool will 
shear more according to the size of their bodies, 
but the real delaine sheep has the most wool. 
The staple is longer and there is less grease. The 
buyers kick over the real greasy fleeces, and in- 
sist on taking off one third or more, even ifthey 
have been washed. Anybody ‘knows that a 
fleece, with a staple not more than an inch or 
an inch and a half long, which weighs 15, 20, or 
30 pounds is not wool, it is grease. The owners 
of such sheep know how to manufacture this 
sort of wool-grease, and they give the sheep just 
the kind of care and food to eliminate it out of. 
Iam a plain man and cannot do some things, 
and I would like to have some of these smart 
sheep fellows try and see how much territory 
they can cover with long fine wool on one sheep, 
instead of how little space with a heap of grease. 
This would give us more wool and better bodies, 
which means better Merino mutton and lambs 
and less kicking about the wool—I hate to be 
kicked, and I want to breed Merino sheep. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


THE STOCKMAN'’S DOG, 

Our dog picture represents a Scoteh Colley 
Shepherd. These dogs are remarkably intelli- 
gent in the care of stock. They have a natural 
instinct in this direction, which gives them an 
almost human sagacity. They seem to inherit 


| the propensity to drive and tend stock, and 


need bnt little training to make them valuable 
aids in the care of sheep and other animals. 
They are often so efficient in this service that 
they may be sent to distant fields to bring 
the sheep or the cows, and when driving stock 
along the highway they will go ahead and turn 


‘them at cross-roads and head them off and turn 


them through gateways or into an enclosure. 
A cross of pure-bred Shepherd dogs with na- 











tive curs should be avoided, as such dogs are 
liable to kill skeep—as they have an instinct to 
go with sheep and do not possess the intelligence 
not to go too far. 

The Colley is not a handsome dog, but it is 
always good-natured, and if well fed is quiet 
and will stay at home. The Fanciers’ Hand 
Book, published by the Philadelphia Kennels, 
gives these points for a Scotch Colley Shep- 
herd: Head long and narrow; ears small, set 
high on the head and semi-erect; mouth level 
and not overshot; chest deep; back broad and 
muscular; fore-legs long and straight, well under 
body and not heavy; hocks nicely shaped and 
free from feathers down to the heel; coat thick 
and long, but not woolly; color black, black- 
and-tan, black-tan and white, red, red and white, 
red tan and white, yellow, yellow and black; 
yellow and white; sable, gray, &c.; tail carried 
medium low with an upward sweep at end and 
bushy. 

Colley, or Colly, is a Scotch word and is applied 
to the same dog called Shepherd in this country. 
HOW TO PACK BUTTER TO KEEP. 

The question was asked in the last number of 
the FARM JOURNAL, “The best way to pack down 
butter to keep till next winter.” I will give my 
plan, which has proved to be a good one 
with me: Make good, firm butter, and work 
the butter-milk well out of it, then put into 
a stone jar, a few pounds at a time, and press 
down well with a wooden potato-masher, 
being careful to leave no room for air to get 
in around the edge of the jar; leave two or 
three inches of space at the top of the jar, 
then lay a thick piece @f muslin close over 
the butter, then fill in fine salt enough to 
fill the jar full, then tie paper closely and 
cover on top with a slate or wooden cover, 
and keepin a dry, cool place. 

I put some up in this way last August 
and September and used it last spring, and 
it was eaten by good butter judges about 
the last of May, and pronounced as good as 
fresh butter. I never wash butter, but try to 
keep it as clear of water as possible, and do not 
like even any pickle about it. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
There is no other animal so usefal to man in civilized 
society as the horse. The cow comes next, then the sheep, 
then the pig, then poultry. 


SUBSCRIBER. 





It is easier to lay plans than it is to hatch them. 

There is weeding todo yet. Weed out the poor stock. 

Now get the stables ready. Make them comfortable. 

This is the time io “ push things” in the fattening 
stables, pens and yards. 

There is much ado made about the performance of 
the great trotters; but walking is a horse’s best gait 
on the farm. 


You did not find your green fodder corn a disadvan- 
tage probably. Any farmer who adopts its use will 
continue it. 


A. H. P. says that he bedded his horse with buck- 
wheat hulls and the result was the hair nearly all 
came off the horse. 


Attention is called to the Gardiner portable hog 
scalder advertised on page 172. It is a good thing as 
many of our readers can testify. 


“ When I die,” said Mrs. Fishwacker, “I want to be 
buried in good, old-fashioned style, and not burned to 
ashes in one of these creameries you hear of.” 


Correspondents frequently ask for a remedy for lice 
on stock. We Know of nothing better than the “ Cold 
Water Dip” advertised in our columus by T. W. 
Lawford, 


Lots of people paid 25 cents for the FaRM JOURNAL 
this year who got $50 worth of information out of it. 
We'll give them a hundred next year and only charge 
25 cents, too, 


There is a profitable limit to the butter cow far below 
15 to 28 pounds a week. Nature always rebels when 
attempts are made to force her. She kills the phe- 
nomena] cows with milk fever. 


Horses will learn things by associating with people. 
Our pony running in the orchard has learned toshake 
off apples seeing persons do it ; she uses her teeth to 
hold the limbs instead of hands, 


We are satisfied from experience that horses are 
often fed too much. We hada horse which was fed 
16 quarts of oats a day an! was doing poorly. After 
his food was cut down to '2 quarts he did better. 
There is a lim‘t to the ability of a horse to digest 
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food, and al] food taken into the stomach beyond this 
limit is injurious. It produces sourness, flatulence 
colic, diarrhea and unhealthy blood. All horses 


cannot digest alike. 


Lord Rupertswood, of Australia, is the richest man 
in the world. He owns, among other trifies, 300,000 
head of cattle and 2,500,000 Merino sheep. We don’t 
believe he knows each one by name. 


A handy and reliable littie work on How to Teil the 
Age of a Horse, alse a useful chapter on character or 
disposition of the horse, ilustrate 1, is published by 
M. T. Richardson, 7 Warren Street, New York. Cost 
by mail 30 cents 


There is often complaint of kicking cows, and hard 
milkers. Here is one waytomanagethem. Letthem 
suckle calves during the season, either to raise or sell 
for veal. At the end of the milking period feed some 
grain, fatten and sell such undesirable cows to the 
butcher. 


A subscriber thinks because salt is found in the milk 
that the cow should be fedsult. Toothin. Thereare 
several substances in the milk that is not fed to the 
cow—except as nature furnished it in her natural food. 
4 cow excretes salt in various ways to get rid of it— 
if it is fed to her. 


Do you have trouble with brittle hoofs in horses? 
This is overcome by a daily oiling of the hoof with 
or thin tar during warm dry 
It moistens and toughens the 


any inoffensive oil, 
periods in summer. 
hoof so there is no trouble in keeping shoes on even a 
brittle hoofed horse. Try it. 


T. D. Curtis says that a cow which has to hunt for 
her living, must naturalyy give thin weak milk. Sueh 
milk must make poor cheese and poor butter. Nature 
is not a fool, and she tries to replenish the organs 
which produce the miJk before she fills the udder for 
others. Remember this when the frosts kill the grass. 

A correspondent wants the F. J. to praise ensisage. 
It is good in its piace; and the best place the. silo; 
good for those who have ensilage tools to sell; good 
for people who like hobbies; good for people who 
want to spend money and buy meal to help out; good 
to save space ; good for dilettante farmers, but not for 
practiaal every-day ones. 


Is it necessary to characterize the work of the QOleo, 
and Sueine fellows who have spoiled the trade in 
poor grease butter as fiendish? They certainly have 
ruined the trade in inferior low grade butter. But the 
best butter still finds a market at paying figures. 
Possibly the Oleo men are not as black as they have 
been painted. JOHN. 


In selecting horses for farm work it would not bea 
bad idea to keep the longevity of the different breeds 
in view. Horses that live to a good old age and retain 
their vigor are generally or always well bred or have 
improved blood flowing through their veins. The 
average longevity and usefulness of the well bred 
horse exceeds that of the common bred one by § to 10 
years, and they are asarule every way more pleasant 
and satisfactory. 


Professor Sanborn, of Missouri Coliege, made ex- 


periments in feeding pigs to see what kind of food 
made the best pork, and to see how much food went 


to maintain vigorous life, and how much for addi- 
tional gain. He found that two pounds of food per 
day for 100 Ibs. of live pigs is used as maintenance 
fodder, and about two pounds more are used for each 
pound of growth. To test the quality of pork, ship- 
stuff was fed against meal or corn. The shipstuff 
produced the most jean meat. There was less fatty 
matter in the lean meat from pigs fed on that fooa 
than in the same amount of lean meat from pigs fed 
on corn or meal. The conclusion is that shipstuff is 
a better food than corn to make pork. A reasonable 
conclusion, unless lard be the object in feeding. 


~~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is © your 
interest to do £0, as our readers are served with the best. 


[JAND-MADE HARNESS retailed at wholesale 
price, Send for catalogue to KING & Co., Owego, N. _& 
Fok SALE—Pigs & Lambs. A choice lot Yorkshire Pigs 
and Shropshire buck lambs. Pedigrees given of all stock 
shipped. H. HENDERSON, Elders’ Ridge, Ind. Co., Pa. 
CLYRESPALS STALLION FOR SALE.—A 
ood breeder and of a very gentle disposition. For par- 
ticulars address C. F. KREIDER, LeBanon, Leb. Co., Pa. 


PI GS White, large, rapid grow- 
} . 


CHES Breeding ba RA 
4J ium stock, CIRCULAR FREE. 

EF. H. BRITT, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. ¥. 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE. seri igi oriBAGS, 


YORKSHIR Boris sizes se 
reulars & 8 , 
AIRWEATHER, McLang, Ene Oo., Pa, 
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WM. H. JONES, 
THE DEALER IN 
Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Seeds and 
Fertilizers. 
The Cheapest & Largest 
Variety. At 1G21 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reapers and Bind- 
ers and .\lowers of the 
leading kinds, Horse 
Rakes, Hay Ted- 
ders, Grain Drills, 
> Threshing Ma. 
, chines,Agricultural 
Portable Engines, 
Wind Engines of vari- 
ous kinds, Force and 
1 ‘ie Suction Pumps; 
ee Grain Feed Mills of 
all sizes and kinds, Hay Forks and Elevators, Wagons 
and Carts. Chilled Steel and Cast Plows of all varie- 
ties and sizes, Belle City, Baldwin and Telegraph 
Feed Cutters of all sizes, also various other kinds, 
Harrows of every device conceivable. Kemp’s Mae 
nure and Philpot’s Cart Fertilizer Spreaders, the 
Union Grain Drill, and other Minds, Meat Cutters 
from the smaitlest to Jumbo size; Farm Boilers and Hog 
Scalders,Corn Shellers from “Pet” size to the capacity 
of 5000 bushels per day. I am in communication with all the 
Agricultural Implement builders of the United States. 
G2" Send for circulars of any kind of goods wanted. 


TICKS ON SHEEP SCAB 
LICE 


ON CATTLE MANGE 
t®- Sure Remedy. Very Cheap..¢y 


THE COLD WATER DIP! 


(Tar Elixir Sheep Dip.) 


NESS & CO., Prop’rs and Manuf'rs, DARLINGTON, ENG. 

This Dip has been manufactured since 1873, and used suc- 
cessfully in England during the whole of that period, and is 
now introduced into the U. 8. for the first time. 

Increased quantity and improved quality of the WOOL, 
making it bright and silky, pays the whole cost of the Dip. 
One trial of this Dip will preve its excellence. For ite 
various uses in detai. and prices, pond postege stamp to 

- W. LAWFORD, 
Gen’l Agent for the U. 8. A., B. N. America and Mexico. 
296 FE. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


: Newton’s improved cow TIE holds 


them firmly, draws them 
forward when lying down, pushes back 
when standing, gives freedom of head, 
4keeps clean. KE. C. NEWTON, Batavia, il. 


ileadquartcrs forJdersey Reds, 
The Original Herd. Now breeding 
» from Imported Stock, ‘ The Don 
and other choice Boars descendants 
of animals weighing from 1000 to 
1300 lbs. each. We mai! free to each 

- : —— —— - address sent us by postal card or i 
eer,“ The Authentic History * of this wouderful Sees with i mal 
of choice animals of various ages, and prime, thrifty,nursery stock 
Row for sale at ‘* The Centreton Stock Farm and The Centreton 
Nurseries,” (established in 1845.) Address the Proprietor 

K PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 

NOW FOR SALE 2 Choice Young Sows in pig. 10 
choice boars and 100 prime spring pigs all from mature se- 
lect sows and premium boars, and all eligible to record in 
the National Jersey Red Swine Herd Book. Every animal 
guaranteed as represented. Also P. Rock Eggs from 
prize birds at $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per 100. Address as above. 


Lbs. W’cht@a 
wo OHIO OVED CHES-X 
ER HOGS, Send for description f~ 
of this famous breed, Also Fow!ls, 
: B. SILVER, CLEVELAND, Ou 


COOK FEED vous STOCK 



























With thee TRIUMPH 
2 STEAM CENERATOR 
J It will save % to 4 of your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for i lustrat 
ed circular. Address 
RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
” 35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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Sa) ho wae Petes 


All Glass. Easily kept clean. {2 ~Tells 
you when to Churn, Scald, &c. 


SENT BY MAIL TOR 50c. 
W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 


OPTICIAN, 720 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa, 











ure Bred Plymouth Rock Cockerels for sale at $1.50 
_ each. FRED. RUNKEL, Fox River, Kenosha Co., Wis. 
J IGHT BRAHMAS, and other pure-bred poultry for 
sale. No Postals. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa, 
FINE TRIOS of Houdans, Pinckny strain; B. Leg- 
horns, Croffut strain; P. Rocks, dssex strain. Ro. 
per trio. Show Birds on hand. Write for prices. Address 
STEPHEN GOODRICH, OwEao, Tioga Co., N. Y._ 
ARGE NUMBER CHOICE P. Rocks, Houdans. 
B. & W. Leghorn Chicks for sale. Cheap this 
month, MRS. H. A. DAY, DyBperRry, Wayne Co., Pa. 


PRESSEY’S BROODER. 


The Cheapest and the Best. Hammonton Incubators, 
two sizes, $25 and $15 each. Langshan fowls and eggs fur 
sale. Circulars free. G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. J. 
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LEON BROS 





. IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


NORMAN HORSES 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


NEW IMPORTATION 


Arrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now a large 
collection of choice animals, 


STABLES AND HEADQUARTERS LOCATED 
AT NORMAL, 
Opposite the Illinois Central and Chicago and Alton Depots, 
treet cars run from the Lake Erie and Western and 
Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western Depots, 
in Bloomington, direct to our stables in 
Normal. dress 


DILLON BROS., Normal, Ills. 


Headquarters for all articles used by 
horsemen, works on the Horse, horse pio- 
tures, road, track, and racing pictures; 
celebrated horses, 200subjects; Veterinary 
medicines and horse goods of every de- 
scription. Price list of 500 articles needed 
by horsemen mailed free. 

J.H. TUTTLE,78 Nassaust.,N.Y, 


REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester Whites, Po- 
land-Chinas, & Imported Berkshires 
ree given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
urity guaranteed. Send stamp for new Cata- 













True ped 


stock only. 


€ 


logue. ©. H. Warrington, Box 624. West Chester, Pa. 





ITHACA 
Corn Shellers. 


The only sheller made 
using Spiral Springs. 
Has taken FIRST Pree 
miums et every Fair at- 
tended. 


TREMAN, WATER- 
MAN & C0, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


A month and Expenses, selling the latest 
and finest illustrated heavy book or 
most popular aud marvelous pocket 
manuals. A few county managers want- 
ed. Address W. H. Thompson, Pub., 
404 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 
Faz 








$100 





Tht COMMON SENSE FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 


“JUST THE VERY THINC.” 


The attention 0J FARM JOURNAL readers is called to this work. ‘The price is 25 cents y mail, postage paid, to subseri- 
‘A 


bers of the FanM JOURNAL; to others it is 35 cents. 
case will it be sold at less than 25 cents. 


1. It contains pages for memoranda about unusual weather. 

2. For the names and addresses of friends, relatives and 
business correspondents. 

3. For horses, cattle, hogs and sheep bought and sold. 

4. For grain, hay, straw and timber sold. 

5. For fruits and vegetables sold. 

6. For butter, milk and cheese sold. 

7. For poultry, eggs and feathers sold. 

8. For miscellaneous articles sold. 

9. For seeds, trees, plants and tertilizers bought. 

10. For implements, tools, harness bonght. 

ll. For buildings, fences, and repairs to same, 

12. For rent, interest, insurence and taxes. 

13. For a breeding record of farm animals. 


By the use of the ‘‘Common Sense Account Book" 
and what it was paid for; also the income and from what 


t It is not given as premiums for the 
It contains 48 pages, is bound in strong, flexible covers, with flap, hike a pocket-book, 


RM JOURNAL clubs, and in no 


14. For feed bought. 
15. For car fares, church, charity, 
16. For farm help. 


7. For household help. 


18. Fur meats, groceries and provisions. 

19. For books, papers, schools aud furniture, 

20. For wearing apparel. 

21. For medicines and medical attendance. 

22. For a summary statement of receipts and expenditures, 


showing the amount lost or gained by the year’s 
operations; besides many other things ‘‘ handy to 
know,” such as postage rules, directions for measur- 
ing land, number of plants and trees to the acre 
planted at given distances, etc. 


one can tell at a glance exactly what was paid out during the yea’ 
it was derived. 


r, 
He can tell what the profit was on the hogs fed, 


what was realized from the crops sold, what was made from the dairy, what the gain or loss from the poultry; in tact, it 
gives one a bird's-eye, as it were, of the whole year’s transactions. 
he *‘Common Sense Account Book" can be opened at any time—at the beginning of any month. The best time to 


open the book is now. Orders for the work shoul 
nection with the paper, except that it is published from the 


No. 125 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
No. 42 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


be kept 


entirely distinct from the FARM JOURNAL, as it has no con- 
‘ARM JOURNAL office. 


FARM JOURNAL. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 














It will soon be time for early turkeys to peri ripe. 
If yours are to be gathered at Thanksgiving let 
them have plenty to eat. Grain is cheaper pound 
for pound than turkey. 


Eastern poultry raisers should put their stock 
into market before cold weather brings in a flood 
of western stock. What sense is there in every- 
body holding their poultry to sell in a glutted 
market ? 


The Farm JouRNAL intends to keep wide awake 
on the Poultry question the coming year. It will 
make itself so useful to those who keep poultry 
that they cannot do without it. At least it will 
try and doso. So let that 200,000 come in. 


The crop of insects is pretty much all absorbed 
in the poultry crop. Forage generally is becom- 
ing scarce. The sensible thing to do in the cir- 
cumstances is to increase the rations of the flocks 
and not to allow growth to be checked for the 
lack of food. 


Our western friends who ship to eastern markets 
should take more care to fatten, dress, and pack 
their poultry in a first-class manner. Where 
grain is so cheap there is no excuse for marketing 
lean fowls. When fowls are once raised and 
ready for market they ought to be put in a shape 
to bring the best prices. 








HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

A wise man, or woman either, can learn as 
much from the failures of others as from their 
successes. 

This remark is suggested by the operations of 
a noted poultry woman of our acquaintance. 
She had been successful in raising in the old 
way about athousand chickens and the usual 
complement of other fowls every year. Wishing 
to branch out a little and surpass her neighbors 
she bought last year an incubator, the Eureka, 
and was quite successful in hatching and rear- 
ing chickens and ducks, in limited numbers. A 
house was built large enough for 200 early chicks, 
but intended for 500 or more. It was roughly 
made, daylight being visible anywhere through 
the sides and roof. And yet it was made to 
shelter young chickens in mid-winter and early 
spring. Several hundred downy little fellows 
were hatched in December and January. There 
was little sunshine but a great deal of rain and 
snow. The result need hardly be told. From 
work and worry the lady became sick and the 
chicks did even worse, for they died. Not to be 
thwarted in this way she went into duck raising 
as soon as she recovered, and did not stop hatch- 
ing untilshe had upwards'of 700. The first 100 were 
early and not being crowded did welland brought 
a good price. But as the succeeding hundreds 
came out the music began. No suitable houses 
or yards had been prepared. The chicken house 
was as much a failure for ducks as it had been 
for chickens. The rats killed them at nights, 
and when let out in the meadows they followed 
the ditches until dark, and never thought of 
home. They were hatched too late for the spring 
market and must be kept over until fall. They 
did not thrive, in fact they grew less in size, as 
well as in numbers, while they kept on eating 
wagon loads of feed every month, and the poor 
woman was beside herself and heartily sick of 
ducks. 

Now for the moral. For $25 additional she 
could have made her house water and wind 
proof, and rat proof too. She should have 
hatched about one-fourth of the chicks she did 
hatch. She could have taken care of that number 
and would have saved a doctor’s bill, a good 
deal of work and suffering, and some money 
besides. As for ducks, she has the finest site for 
a duck farm we ever saw, a hillside covered with 
green grass sloping down toa marshy meadow. 
Cheap houses might have been built on the high 
ground and pens with low fences run down into 
the marsh and ducks by the hundred raised 
successfully. But these pens and houses should 
have been provided before the birds were hatch- 
ed, and no more should have been hatched than 
could have been accommodated. Our good friend 
did no more than others have done and are 
doing, and so we caution our readers against the 
folly of trying to get money out of poultry in 
this way. Make your plans this fall. Build 





your houses and yards this fall. Buy your incu- 
bators and brooders this fall if you intend to buy 
at all, and don’t on any account hatch more 
young birds than you can take care of. 








VENTILATION. 

Wishing to say afew words on the subject of 
ventilating poultry houses we print again the 
cut and description of the novel house of Mr. G. 
W. Pressey of Hammonton, N. J. It is 7x8 feet 
on the ground, 6 feet high in front and 2% feet in 
the rear. In the back is a roosting board 2% feet 
wide and a foot above the sill. Under this are 
eight nests, each 1 foot wide and high and 2 feet 
deep. Ten inches above the roosting board are 
two perches, which are sufficient for 25 fowls. 
In front of the perches is a swinging partition, 
which is lowered at night during cold weather 
leaving an opening of about six inches at the 
bottom for ventilation. The house was built 
facing the south and Mr. Pressey thinks his flock 
in this house does better than others that have 
the shelter of an enclosed house with glass front. 

In regard to this house a subscriber writes: 
the opening of about 6 inches at the bottom of 
the swinging partition isariddle tome. Ordi- 





POULTRY HOUSE. 


narily, openings are at the top in this class of 
buildings and I should like very much tosee Mr. 
Pressey’s reasons for ventilating from the bottom 
while closing up tightly the top. 

We submitted the inquiry to Mr. Pressey and 
received the following response, which is worthy 
of a careful reading. 

“Ventilation is an important matter not only 
for poultry but forevery form of life that breathes. 
I have given the subject considerable attention 
and find that the poisonous carbonic acid gas 
that is constantly being thrown off from the 
ijungs and through the pores of the skin, is a 
little heavier than common air. All birds were 
made to livein the open air, nature has provided 
in various ways against their suffering from cold. 
The most important means of protection is the 
temperature of the blood which is 104° while in 
man it is 98°. Soa bird or chichen will sicken 
and die in a room that is all right for man. 
They must breathe better air, or more oxygen 
to make the extra heat. At the same time they 
must produce the poisonous gas in proportion 
to the air they breathe. Now we can see the 
reason for leaving an opening at the bottom of 
the roost. The air as it comes from the lungs or 
poisonous gas cools, and falling to the floor runs 
out at the bottom and more pure air comes in at 
the upper part of this opening to keep up the 
supply for the fowls to breathe. The animal 
heat which,for the reason above stated, is greater 
in fowl, than in man, rises and remains enclosed 
for the benefit and warmth of the fowls. The 
ventilation and condition of the fowls on this 
roost is the same as when they are on the limb 


of a tree except that the animal heat Pie not 
wasted and they are sheltered from winds and 
storms. This is the theory, and from my exper- 
ience I have no reason to doubt its correctness,” 

Engineers and architects who have made the 
matter astudy have demonstrated the correct- 
ness of the principle of ventilating from the 
floor. In building a p6ultry house if the floor be 
raised a foot or more above the level and open- 
ings be made along the south front the impure 
air will flow out of its own accord, just as in Mr, 
Pressey’s house. Thesame result may be accom- 
plished by making a ventilator to draw the im- 
pure air upward. The ventilator, which should 
be a flue of boards about 1 foot square for a 
10x20 feet house, should extend from about 8 
inches above the floor to 18 inches above the 
highest point of the roof. The best place for it 
is in the centre of the house. The air of the 
house although bnt afew degrees higher than 
that outside will produce a draught upward in 
the ventilator. In order to obtain pure air to 
take the place of that which is drawn out, numer- 
ous small openings may be made two or three 
feet above the floor. The combined area of these 
should be rather greater than that of the flue for 
the escape of foul air. By fastening a board in 
front of and a few inches off from these openings 
the current of fresh air may be given adownward 
direction along the wall of the building and not 
out over the heads of the fowls. 

All we have said on this subject is principally 
adapted to cold climates and cold weather, and 
is for those who keep fowls for profit and are 
forced to keep them housed a good dealin winter. 








FOR NEXT YEAR. 

Farmers generally give too little attention to 
selecting their breeding stock of poultry. A 
flock of the best pure-bred fowls, if selection is 
neglected, will soon degenerate into a lot of 
scrubs. No wonder then that the flocks on so 
many farms have run out. The choice early 
hatched pullets and the plumpest, smoothest 
cockerels bring the best vrice in market. But 
does it pay to sacrifice them in this way fora 
few dollars? We think not. Much depends on 
feed, and a great deal on the breed, but neither 
will transform scrubs into profitable fowls. 

Therefore we urge upon our readers to see to it 
that the best of their flocks are saved for next 
season's use. 

For the majority of farmers we advise the use 
of pure-bred males for crossing on the best 
pullets oftheir flocks. The first cross is in many 
cases superior for practical purposes to the pure 
stock. The extra cost of two or three cockerels 
in the fall is very little compared with the 
benefit derived from their use in a single season. 

In the large breeds males above the average 
size are not desirable; a vigorous active bird of 
medium size is always to be preferred. Bigness 
may take the premium at the fair, but it don’t 
count so much in the farmers yard. 

Males of the large breed, should never be mated 
with Leghorn or Hamburg hens, or with any 
small females. If your hens are small and you 
wish to increase the size of your chickens, do it 
gradually by first mating them With a small 
Plymouth Rock cockerel, and next season you 
can use a big Brahma or Cochin. If your fowls 
are too big you can easily get them smaller by 
the use of Leghorn or Hamburg males. 

In the selection of breeding stock for raising 
market poultry, particular attention should be 
given plumpness and smoothness ofform. Long, 
“slab-sided”’ fowls, no matter how heavy, are 
not wanted in market, except at low prices. 

In selecting a flock for laying purposes chiefly, 
roundness of form is not so important, and not 
even desirable. For as a rule,a long slender 
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comb, indicate good laying qualities. 

Those who make market eggs a specialty will 
do well to select the best pnilets of the later 
broods, as well as some of the earlier ones, lor 
the former will continue to lay later inthesum- 
mer than the early hatched. In this way a con- 
tinuous supply can be kept up. 

FOOT NOTES. 

Get your breeding cockerels now of some one who hus 
good stock free from disease. You will save money by 
buying early. 


If your surplus cockerels are ready to market, and 
you can get a fair price, sei] them at once. 

Keep all your best pullets and take good care of 
them. Eggs will be 40 cents a dozen this winter. 


An exchange offers some advice on ** How to Tell a 
Bad Egg.” Didn't read the article, but our advice 
would be: If you have anything important to tell a bad 
egg, why break it gently. 


The foraging will not be near as good this month as 
it has been. More grain wil] be required to keep up 
the growth of the young stock. A little meat in some 
shape, or mijk, will also be useful to take the place of 
insects that can no longer be obtained. 


** Another good man has gone wrong.” Atleast that 
is the way it loohs tous. He proposes to raise 200,000 
chickens a year by machinery. A friend atour elbow 
remarks, “ Between you and me and the gate-post, he 
will think he has enough when he hatches half the 
number.” 


*“ P,ease to let me know what degree of heat it re- 
quires to hatch chickens,” A SUBSCRIBER. 

REPLY :—The heat should come from above the eggs 
and the temperature on the upper side of the eggs 
should be from 100° to 104°, 108° is just right. Makers 
of incubators usually give full directions on this point. 


I see by letter of D. K. Reeder in your last issue that 
he does not believe in pure bred poultry and that he 
gives a record of 19 cross-breds. During the months 
he speaks of, April, May and June, I received from 
12 Wyandotte pullets 743 eggs, hatched 48 chicks and 
reared 41 of them. This beats the cross breds. 

As we said before, manufacture your cheap wheat 
into poultry and eggs. When thus made over it will 
net you ‘at Jeast forty per cent. more than if you 
sell it by the bushel. The droppings of fowls fed on 
wheat are valuable for manure, take good care of them. 
Let at least one half the chicken feed be wheat. 


A Chester county, Pa., farmer has a turkey gobbler 
and hen that are bringing up a brood of chickens in 
partnership. The gobbler hatched them and the hen 
stepped in to help him take care of them. His new 
responsibilities have made him a bird of steady habits. 
He now keeps about the buildings and is very faithful 
to his charge. 


Young hens, they say, lay more eggs than old ones. 
This is because the giddy young things have not 
learned their value. When eggs take a jump this 
winter to fifty cents a dozen they will know how to 
stand around on a strike, just as their mothers do now, 


and when eggs get so cheap that tramps wont eat 
them “hey will rush out and work double time. 


A subscriber has an economical way of making a 
turkey roost. He sets up two posts twelve or fifteen 
feet in length, as far apart as desired and across the 
top, nails a pole. From the top of each he extends 
other poles to the ground across which are naiied a 
few slats to aid the turkeys in reaching the elevated 
roost. Under the roost he places some boards to 
catch the droppings. 


I have 600 chickens hatched since February. They 
are all healthy and look well. They were hatched by 
hens of which I had 60 in all. It seems to me this 
beats Mr. B.ggle and his incubator. They have not 
interfered with my farm duties in any way and I 
venture to say that the trouble and care has not beens? 
much as three days with an incubator wonld have been. 

Alwin, Neb. H. W. Sims. 


I see by August FaRM JOURNAL that D. K. Reeder. 
had 19 hens to lay during April, May and June, 1883, 
1130 eggs, or 59 9-19 eggs to each hen. I had 45 pure 
White Leghorn hens to lay during April, May and 
June of this year 2988 eggs, or 66 18-45 eggs to each hen 
Mr. Reeder’s hens hatched and raised 56 chicks, 
whereas mine were laying, being non-sitters. I fed on 
corn principally. The fowls have a large range with 
plenty of grass, oyster shells and water. 

Booth’s Corner, Pa. ROBERT TALLEY. 


“Please give me the address of Mr. Pressey who 
makes the Brooder you speak so highly of. What do 
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body, neck and shanks, combined with a large | you think would be the best way to heat for winter 


raising? What are the symptoms of cholera.” 
REPLY :—1. G. W. Pressey, Hammonton, N.J. 2. Have 
brooders in good houses; heat the brooders but not 
the houses. 3. The comb becomes pale or purple, 
the feathers about the head appear rumpled. The 
droppings are watery and of a yellowish white color, 
changing to green. The fowl is not inclined to move 
about refuses food and is very thirsty. 


Ihave anice hen that rattlesin her throat every 
time she breathes. What is it and what can I do for 
her 2?—A SUBSCRIBER, Oxford, Mass. 

REPLY :—This trouble often comes from a cold, and 
is quite common in early spring and during the fall 
months, It usually arises from exposure to dampness 
or to draughts. Give a dose of castor oil and place all 
so affected in a dry and protected coop for a few days. 
The addition of alittle ginger or red pepper in the 
food will be beneficial. 


F. W. E., savsin July F. J. that hen lice may be 
driven and kept away by lining the hennery with 
tarred paper. Would it not be as effectual, cheaper 
and easier to take a pot of tar, warm it and mix enough 
spirits of turpentine with it to make it spread easily, 
and paint the inside of the hennery with an old brush? 

Go. ?. A. 

G. P. A., might try it but he better keep out of that 
house when he has his best clotheson. We don’t want 
our hen house smeared with “tar, pitch and turpen- 
tine.” Tarred paper is useful as a lining in winter 
and may be disagreeable to the lice, but kerosene is 
cheap and is effectual every time in killinglice. There 
is nothing better for this purpose. 


Should be glad to see in your valuable paper a 
description of the color and characteristics of the 
Houdan and Dorking fowls. A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

The Houdans are a French breed. They are black 
and white, of medium size, have a heavy crest and 
beard, their skin and flesh are white and they are rated 
as excellent layers of large sized white eggs. The 
Dorkings are an English breed and there are three 
varieties, the Colored, the Silver Gray and the White. 
Their colors are difficult to describe in few words. 
They are large, Jong-bodied fowis and have white or 
flesh colored shanks and white flesh. They have an 
excelient reputation as a table fow! but are fairly good 
layers. Both the Houdans and Dorkings have five toes. 


i ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We betieve it is to your 
tnterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


END 9c. in P. a & 0 WARD Produce Commis- 
N Q. Stamps to L. . sion Merchants. 
tor Circular of advice about Shipping Produce. 
Also recipe for Preserving Eggs. No.279 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. Prices current furnished 
Free. REFERENCE—Irving National Bank. New York City. 
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OIL CAKE MEAL! 


(Not Benzine Process Linseed Meal.) 


This is the Best and Cheapest feed in the world for 
fattening stock. It is also almost 


INDISPENSABLE 


in keeping your stock growing and in a thriving condition, 
as it will keep them tree from lice and 


MAKE THEIR HAIR SLICK & GLOSSY. 
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seedlings are a year old, we will tell you something 
more avout pianting, grafting them, and so on. 

The American Agriculturist gives this method of 
keeping rats and mice from anything which is hung 
up: Procure the bottoms of some old fruit cans, by 
melting the solder which holds them, upon a hot stove. 


‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


* Brown October and nut-brown woods, 
And nobody sad or sober 
But the partridge, proud of her whirring brood, 
And the sunburnt sportsman, with gleaming eye, 
And the farmboy’s snare, secure and sly— 
October ! 
Late October and frost-touched woods— 
The children look wondrous sober ! 
For the squirrel is hiding his stolen goods, 
Scolding away in the chestnut tall, 
Where the brown burs gape, and the last nuts fall— 
October ! 


It is among the boys of to-day that we must look for 
our leaders, in a few years from now. 
Who was the best financier mentioned in the Bible? 








- a8 tas : seta. IY Bore holes in the centre of these discs, and string them 
You will have to try hard fgr that boys and giris. Tell upon the rope or wire upon which articles are hung. 


us next month, If a rat or mouse attempts to pass upon the rope by 

In concluding an article on the corn crop,an Aiabama | climbing over these tin discs, they will turn and throw 
editor remarks: “ We have on exhibiticn in our sanc- | ‘tM upon the floor, This might be a good plan to 
oink. 6, saaneiidns enleel ania” keep the mice away from the dried chestnuts, but 

’ g p what is to keep the boys away? 

Custom tells us we must wear smiles when we have 
visitors. If weassume them to please visitors, let 
us keep them on to please our friends. 

Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employed while others sleep, 

What none would wish to give away, 
Nor any wish to keep.—BeEp. 


The young man or woman whothinks’a slip in gram- 
mar a graver offence than a breach of truth or honor 
should take heed lest there be a fall. 


The best way to smoke a cigar: Hang it up in the 
smoke house, and build a fire under it. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
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question for analysis: ‘I hired A, B, C, and D to do PENNSYLVANIA FARMER ‘ 


a piece of work for $60.00. A receives one-third, B 
a e A 16-page monthly, devoted to the Farm, Household 
one-fourth, C one-fifth and D one-sixth of the $60.00. | and “yam « ay ™ only Agricultural ‘paper published in 
How much money did each receive ? Central Pennsylvania, It is alive, wide-awake, and up with 
= an ——. ong ao eave now = 1885 will get the 
. ; F alance of this year free. e want an active agent at ever: 
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‘| PHOTOGRAPHY 


AT HOME. 


The Science of Photography has 
made greater strides toward perfec- 
tion in the past five years thandnring 


any period since the invention of the 
Daguerreotype, which was the be- 
a of practical photography, and it is to_ the 
nvention of the prepared Instantaneous Dry 
Plate that much of the imp:ovementis due. ‘lhe 
employment of dry plates dispenses with THRERF- 





cess, and enables the amateur to doat once whit 
required months, if not years of stuc'y and appren- 
liceship to attain under the old system. lt isa nis- == 
take to suppose that the dry plate process is in- 








consisis Of the articles show nh ln aveve 






ferior in any way to the former method. ‘The most celebrated photoaraphers in the world emplow Dry Plates in theirwork,and the 
resulis are yA pn dn ways FAR SUPERIOR TO THE OLD METHOD. Aside from the Dry Plate, the manner of photographing 
is no different from the old or wet process, the camera is practically the same, with lens, sliding tube, cap, focussing slide, 
ete., etc., but by means of the Dry Plate nearly all of the disagreeable and ardnons labor is obviated. As soon as the proves 
focus, ete., is obtained (which any one can do), the prepared dry plate is allowed to receive the impression of the object, anc its 
development and printing on sensitized paver is a matter so simple that a bo org oti ereive years can un 

derstand and accomplish if, after reading the simple directions carefully. €}U GEM AMERA 
picture, With this eamera any number of photographs can be taken, either indoors or out, and portraits may be taken 


either in daylight or at night by the electric or calcium light. The greater part of this camera, factating waee and slides, are made for us abroad, for it would 


be ponporss bie to mike them in he conutry to be sul at the present price; butevery pait of the camera is made by skilled 


vor, the chemicals are the best, and every one it} 


T. Itis not necessary to enlarge upon the uses of a camera, or the desirability of peresneins one. The results to be obtained from it are invalu- 


able. There are dozens of things about every home of whicha 
your portraits yourself, thongh it is very little tronble, you can take such pictures as you want, and send the exposed 


Pictures for you for a small sum. Most people will prefer to do the whole thing themselves, and will obtain the greatest pleasure and instruction from developing 


hotograph is desirable,— the interior of a room, a picture of the 


. . : 7 . P y a m do not wish to 
crib. A moment's refleetion will enlarge the list to hundreds of objerts. which you would not care to take toa ie Pe ty LS ie any Will develop and print the 


ouse, or the dog, or horse, or at Or Oe er aetat 


cir Own 


plates. (The price, as above stated, of the Camera includes all the chemicals and instructions tor developing.) 


AS A MATTER OF PROFIT. 


We don't suppose that erry one who buys a camera will want to turn it to making money, but Xe believe that any young man or lady can easily earn ? = 


times the price of the outfit. A dozen photographs will not cost all mounted over 


ou ¢an easily estimate what you eould se 
0 cents, and you y gil se 


The camera can be carried everywhere, and pictures Of many things can be taken that would be inconvenient toobtain from a regular photographer. 
A VACATION OB VOY 


AGE acamerais productive of the utmost pleasure. t ; 
convenient to develop_and print the ee, thus prceorving momentoes that otherwise would be impossible to obtain. 
the manufactnrers in Europe that we have been ab 


e to produce this cumera at the present price, and we have no doubt but that the demand will fu 


ll of the most interesting objects can be photographed and the plates kept until itis 


tis only after many attempts and personal application to 
lly justify the expense we have 


been to in order to offer it ior FIVE DOLLARS, which is the price for the camera complete, with all the articles shown and enumerated, packed in a strong wooden cuse with 


handle, and sent by express to any address,on rece 


hotograph: BLACK WALNUT 


to rice, 
e Gem Camera and outfit complete, consists of ihe folléwing articles, which are all that are necessary to take, develop and prints Die Wich IpTERIOR SLIDE ABD FLAP, 


CAMERA and ACHROMATIC LENS, with sliding tube and cap, FOCUSSING SLIDE a 


or developing, print d toning the photographs 


2 package of instantaneous dry plates, 1 package of sensitized paper: and ail the chemicals pecessary for ¢ Sr amhad oc the tripod, the Sammere stands four fee 


w - complete directions, all packed in a carrying le, together with a black walnut and ash tripod stand. 


h 


a , 
On receipt of FIVE DOLLARS we send the camera and outfit by express to any address, or if $1.50 is sent we will send C. O. D. fopbelance. Send money bz Rosiered 


L 
Letter, Money Order, Cashier’s Check, or by Express. We WABRAN 
BOSTON CAMBHRA COMPANY, 35 Batterymarch 


¢ camera, and for our reliability refer to any business firm 


Boston, Biases., Uw. BS. A. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat al] subjects in reason ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CREAM, gpt skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as 
much 


Ww ILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL, — 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1884. 


The Farm Journal has a larger circulation in the 
East than any weekly or other monthly agricultural 
journal. 

It also has a larger circulation in the Weat than any 
weekly or other monthly agricultural journal. 

It has more actual subscribers than any other agri- 
cultural paper in the United States or in the World, 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books. 

Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either 
the Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail 
should be directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


Tree agents are just as worthy a class of people 
as any other. It is the black sheep among them 
that are condemned. 








We are planning how we can make the Farm 
JOURNAL better next year than ever before. We 
think we can do it. 





Every farmer will surely need a copy of the 
‘*Common-Sense Account Book.” It is pretty 
fully described on page 162. 








The farmer’s property is all in sight of the 
assessors, and none of it escapes taxation. This 
is not true of other kinds of business. There is 
need of some reform on this line. 








Pear, apple, or plum trees which are large 
enough to bear, but do not, should be root-pruned. 
Cut off a few of the large roots. This will check 
growth and be likely to cause fruitfulness. The 
job may be done now. 








Melt an ounce of rosin in a half-pint, or less, of 
linseed oil, and stir the mixture into two quarts 


of common coal-oil. Tie rag to the end of a 
stick and paint all the iron and steel work of the 


tools with it when taken to the tool house, bright 
and clean. 





Rally, rally, to the polls and vote for—you have 
been instructed already quite sufficiently without 
anything further. Vote for whom you please. 
The Farm JOURNAL is a paper of useful informa- 
tion ; it does not indulge in politics under the guise 
of tariff babble or otherwise. 








The borrowing farmer is a nuisance, and ought 
to be suppressed. Of course we do not mean the 
larger and more costly tools and implements, as 
reapers, mowers, drills and so on. By proper co- 
operative arrangements these may be made to do 
service for two or three farms. But the borrow- 
ing of small tools, hoes, rakes, forks and the like, 
is unjustifiable. Half the time they are not 
promptly returned, and the other half they are 
sent home out of order. Stop the annoyance by 
refusing to loan. 





Why do you spend so much money in fences ? 
Why waste land by giving up valuable ground to 
weeds, bushes and trash? After one fence en- 
closes your entire farm and your stock is fenced 
in, why should you expend another cent on fenc- 
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J. H. SANDERS. 
ing? Take theadviceoftheF.J. As fast as your 
wooden fences blow down, or rot down, and your 
stone fences tumble down, remove every rod of 
them that can be spared, and in their places, if 
you insist on having miles of useless inside fences 
where rods will answer every common sense re- 
quirement, put up neat wire fence. The farmers 
of this nation have the fence fever bad. Itis high 
time to make a change. It is needless and ex- 
pensive to build so much fence. 


= 














For all the glory of the summer fled, 
For the rich garniture of hill and mead, 
For the late-blooming flowers around us sprea 
That minister unto the soul’s deep need, 
We bring our harvest hymn—a mingled strain 
Of joy and sadness, gratitude and pain. 











(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in at the 
Sront gate.) P 








Don’t invest anything in the right to preserve eggs 
by uhe * Havana method.” There are half a score of 
other **methods ” which cost nothing and are just as 
good. 


One of the “‘long-felt needs” of farmers is more 
country “blacksmiths” who know how to shoe a 
horse. They all think they do, but a good many of 
them are mistaken. 


The *“‘ Royal New Brunswick Cash Distribution” is 
a fraud, of course. Their big, yellow circulars are 
fiying thick amongrural populations. Onereaches us 
with a warning, through a New York subscriber. 

The list of names of vegetables in the catalogues is 
ridiculously long and greatly misleading. We suggest 
that seedsmen hold a convention before preparing 
next spring’s catalogues and revise the list. This 
would be public spirited and wise. 


Another year of plenty—thanks to the blessings of 
kind Providence upon the faith and work of the 
farmer—and another opportunity for loafing poli- 
ticians, who live by their wits, to snort and brag about 
“what @ great people we are.” No thanks to them 
for it. 


Some of the biggest fools in the world are those who 
are continualiy pouring drugs of which they know 
nothing into bodies of which they know less. Neck 
and neck with the drug fools are the giuttonous fools 
who stuff and feed far beyond the requirements of 
healthy bodies. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLE. 

J. H. Sanders, who may be called the founder of 
live stock journalism in America, was born October 9, 
1832, in Union Co., Ohio. Raised on a farm, educated 
at a country district school, and when old enough, 
succeeded in obtaining a fair education by alternately 
teaching and studying. In 1852, went to Iowa, locat- 
ing on a farm in Keokuk Co, He was the first editor of 
the Iowa Instructor, was twice elected Clerk of the 
District Court of Keokuk Co., and twice eiected Sec- 
retary of the Iowa State Senate. In April, 1869, he 





started the Western Stock Journal, the first distinct- 
ively live stock or stock breeders’ paper ever pub- 
lished. This monthly met with success, and soon two 

others of a similar character were started; in Sep- 

tember, 1870, a consolidation with one of them was 

effected, Mr. Sanders continuing to contribute to its 

columns. In December, 1874, he went to New York 

as associate editor of the Spirit of the Times, but soon 

returned to Chicago, and in November, 1875, in con- 

nection with Mr. S. G, Brabrook, bought the National 

Live Stock Journal. In February following, the Buf- 

falo Stock Journal was purchased ang merged into 

the National. In 1881 Mr. Sanders dissolved his con- 

nection with the Stock Journal, and began the publi- 

cation of the Breeder’s Gazette, a weekly stock paper. 

Mr. Sanders (J. H.) was editorial and business mana- 

ger, and his two sons, quite young men, constituted 

the **Company.” The success of the Breeder’s Ga- 

zette has been remarkabi. In 1881, he was appointed 

by the Secretary of the Treasury a membér-of the 

Treasury Cattle Commission, which position he con- 

tinued to hold up to July, 1884, when the Commission 
passed out of existence. Last year he was commis- 
sioned by Dr. Loring to visit the Hamburg Exposition, 
and to make a report thereon, and also upon the gen- 
eral features of the live stock industry of Europe for 
the United States Government. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
This is the feast-time of the year, 
When Plenty pours her wine of cheer, 
And even humble boards may spare 
To poorer poor a kindly share ; 
While bursting barns and granaries know 
A richer, fuller overflow * * * * 











Whatever may be the prices for wheat, meat 
is likely to bring full price foran indefinite time. 

The English hop crop is very short. In this 
country it is three-fourths of a crop, and prices 
will be good. 

The outlook for the apple crop is fair and good 
prices will be realized. There will bea good ex- 
port demand, 


The outlook from all points for the live stock 
industry,‘ except wool-growing, is at present 
highly favorable. 


The potato crop is 15 percent. short oflast year 
and prices will be better than then, but in sym- 
pathy with other staples, potatoes will not rate 
very high. 


“Tt never rains, but it pours.” Added to all 
the abundance in crops this year it is said the 
pea-nut yield in Virginia alone will be 1,000,000 
bushels! Who says this is not a big country ? 


The total peach crop sold in Delaware in 1883 
was 3,603,705 baskets. The crop of ’84 was 5,000,000 
baskets sold and shipped, besides at least one 
and a half million baskets taken by canners and 
evaporators, 


Taking the country over, one of the best har- 
vest seasons ever known has now approached 
itsend. Wheat and corn crops are of sucha 
character as to naturally cause some solicitude 
about the future course of the market. Prices 
will rule low. 


The wool market is active but prices have not 
advanced more than onecentapound. Present 
prices are below theimporting point, and until 
there is a rise in the markets of the world there 
will be no boom in wool. There is strong com- 
petition in supplying the world’s demand for 
cheap wool, but much less in the lines of fine 
clothing and delaine wools, 


Farmers will have plenty to sell this year, but 
prices in some lines of produce are not very en- 
couraging. In the general outcome the aggre- 
gate will be nearly an average. Though times 
are dull and are likely to be until after the elec- 
tion. Thereisno immediate prospect of a panic. 
Farmers like business men will trust in Provi- 
dence and keep their powder dry. It will be 
safe to practice caution and prudence in man- 
agement and expenditures. 

THE FARM. 
It is the time of autumn, 
When leaves are turning brown, 
Green to yellow and pied to black ; 
And some are tumbling down, 


The Rural New-Yorker has succeeded in cross- 
ing rye upon wheat, producing a new grain, un- 
like either, and exultantly declares that its 
brethren of the press will not dare to mention 
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the fact to their readers. Why, Carman, you 
must think we areasetofcowards ‘ We care 
not what course others may take but as for us,”’ 
we publish the fact and abide the consequences. 
Now if the Rural will cross cheat with cockle, 
producing agrain that can be fanned or screened 
out of seed wheat, we shall boldly chronicle that, 
also, and thank it in the name of American 
farmers, 


A Chicago correspondent writes us that the 
stencil plate we illustrated in August is known 
as “Tarbox’s Stencil,’ and has two patents upon 
it. Of course this will prevent any one else from 
making them either for sale, or for their own 
use. We have twice written Mr. Miller, who 
sent us the description and pattern from which 
Wwe made our cut, but have received no explana- 
tion from him. We psrefer to believe that he had 
seen one somewhere, and not ‘knowing that it 
was patented, wanted to have them made and 
introduced for the convenience of the public. 


Improvements in farm implements has not 
suffered cider-making machinery to escape no- 
tice, and the honored old one-horse “masher ”’ 
and stone-weighted 
press of our boyhood 
days is suffered to rot 
down, and its place 
usurped by the “im- 
proved” grinders and 
serew presses which 
we illustrate this 
month. Fig. 1 is a 
combined grinder and 
press, to be run by 
hand-power, capable 
of making from 2 to 4 

¥ia. 1. barrels per day, and 
is easily transported irom one orchard to 
another, or from tree to tree. Made in three 
sizes and sold for $22, $28 and $35 by Whitman 
Agricultural Co., St. Louis, Mo. Fig. 2 represents 
a complete outfit of mill and press for farmers 
with large orchards. This press has a double 
platform, and one cheese can 
be laid up while another is 
pressing. Capacity 10 to 15 bar- 
rels per day. Price $100. Made ; 
by M. P. Schenck & Co., Fulton, 
N.Y. Fig.3 is made by thesame 
parties, and is intended for large custom mills, 
or where cider is made for mercantile purposes, 
bottled for drinking, or evaporated into jelly. 
It weighs about 4000 pounds, will give a pressure 
of two hundred tons, has a capacity of 100 bar- 
rels per day, and costs $490. Figs. 4and5showa 
press of the same class, working upon a very 
different principle, and a large grinder or grater 
to prepare the apples. This press weighs 12,000 
pounds, has a capacity of 80 barrels per day, 
gives an enormous pressure, and costs $748. The 
grater costs $45, and will grate from 50 to 300 bus. 
of apples per hour. Made and sold by Boomer 
& Boschert Press Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Fig. 6may 
be operated by either hand or power, weighs 950 
pounds, is claimed to have a capacity of 30 bar- 
rels per day and costs $100 to $125. Ewald Over, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Mangles, turnips, carrots, potatoes keep as 
well, if not better, in properly made pits thanin 
most cellars. Dig or pullin dry weather before 
heavy frosts. Lay out a bed six feet wide, and 
as long as may be needed. Set it on a high, dry 
spot, and excavate ita foot orso deep. This may 
be done almost entirely with a plow or scraper. 
Build the roots up in a ridge five or six feet high, 
with even sides, cover with straw six inches, 
and a thin coating of earth—enough to hold the 
straw down and shed rain. Place a length of 
tile, or a section of old stove-pipe, or a slant 
box made of-three strips of wood, or fence pick- 
ets nailed together, about every six or eight feet 
along the ridge, to serve as a ventilator. As the 
weather grows colder, close them with a loosely- 
twisted bunch of straw. Be sure to put on an- 
other coat of dirt before heavy freezing, and as 
the time for “cold snaps” approaches, give it an 
overcoat of long manure from the horse-stable. 
That’s cheaper than a cellar, and better, too. 
Don’t forget the ventilators. 


Farmers aren’t blacksmiths,of course, but with 
a forge and kit of tools such as advertised by the 
Holt Manufacturing Co.. they can save them- 
selves many trips to the blacksmith shop, and 
often valuable time. 


To clear corn ground for seeding, the sled is all 
right; such a thing is almost indispensible on a 





farm. But instead of putting in shocks put on 
the sled and haul to the fence; it will cure just 
as well and saves the time of shocking. But we 
preter a low wheel wagon for hauling green corn; 
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you can haul twice as much at a load and much 
easier on the team, PRACTICAL FARMER, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


THE TRUCK GARDEN. 

O month of pensive beauty, we hail thy kind 
return ! 

Thy light upon the meadows and wooded hills 
doth burn ; 

The asters, white and purple, the gentian 
fringed and blue, 

The ripened fruit and clustered grapes, belong, 
sweet month, to you. 


In burying vegetables, plenty of straw and not 
too much dirtsecures better ventilation and less 
liability to rot. 


We have found out the very best and handiest 
covering for strawberries, and it’s just cut corn- 
stalks. We've forgotten who told us. 


W. H. Benjamin, of Stratford, Conn., bleaches 
his celery by tying it closely in old newspapers. 
Twenty days will bleach it. Saves space, saves 
labor, saves rust. Me " 

Garden seeds are so cheap, and so reliable 
when procured of responsible seedsmen, that it 
is not worth while, as a rule, for the truck grower 


to bother saving his own. 


Fussing up grapes with cotton, sawdust, paper, 
wax and so on, to keep them into the winter is 
allnonsense. Let the grapes ripen perfectly,and 
then carefully pick into shallow boxes, or bas- 
kets, and without changing or disturbing, keep 
them in the coolest place you can command, 
That’s all there is of it. The cooler the better,so 
they don’t freeze. Some grapes won’t keep any- 
way, don’t fool with them. Try the thick skinned 
ones. Diana, Catawba, Isabellaand Salem have 
good reputations as keepers, 


Let me say to the readers of the F. J. try this 
way of keeping parsnips through the winter: 
Dig in the fall and bury in a box of sand in the 
cellar. Thus served they will keep all winter, 
tender, sweet and as good as 
those dug from the ground in 
the sprihg. __ E. B. T. 


Cut slips from a good to- 
mato yine, and pot themin 
rather poor soil. Keep them 
over winter in a moderately 
warm room—just sufficient 
to keep them from freezing. 
Transplant in February into 
large pots an@richer soil, and 
put in a warmer place. See how early you can 
have tomatoes. 





Fig. 4. 
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“There is more money in blackberries than 
in anything else we grow,” was the remark ofa 
berry grower in New Jersey. They were sold in 
Philadelphia this season for 15 cents per quart. 
If, as is positively asserted, a bushel of berries 
can be raised as cheaply as a bushel of corn, it 
will pay to quit raising corn and to enlarge the 
berry patch. Plants from root cuttings are 
much superior to the ordinary sucker plants, 


Now prune the currants 
and gooseberry bushes. Re- 
member that they both bear 
on wood not less than two 
years old, and aftera branch 
has borne two or three crops, 
it has done its best work, 
and should give way to Fie. 5. 
younger ones. So pruning simply means cut- 
ting out the old worn-out wood, thinning the 
new branches to a proper number, and shorten- 
ing in the most rampant of those that are left. 








THE ORCHARD. 
Scores of ruddy Apples dot the orchard grass; 
Purpling through Grape clusters rays of sunlight pass; 
Mellow pears drop lightly to the lifted hand; 
Quinces gleam like fruitate of Hesperian land. 


Now pixch off any sprouts growing néar the grafts 
set last spring. 


Two seasons in each year for hunting the apple-tree 
borer. Oneis June. The other is now. 


If you have a few bushels of poultry manure to 
spare, spread it around under the young peach trees. 
Our word for it you will be pleased with the result. 


Save the old tin cans. Throw them on the fire until 
the solder melts, then puli them open, and bend them 
around the young fruit trees, pressing the ends down 
into the ground. Very discouraging to mice and 
rabbits. 


The good old-fashioned apple butter making parties 
should be revived. What farmer of 40 or 50 years of 
age does not remember what enjoyable things these 
apple butter bees were and what toothsome stuff good 
apple butter was? 


A moderate quantity of stable manure spread broad- 
cast every year on the orchard will promote the bear- 
ing of apple trees on the off years. Apply the manure 
in the fall. Old worn out orchards may sometimes be 
renewed by this means. AMY 


We have learned by experience that a very handy 
implement to have around in apple picking time is a 
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trestle four or five feet high and four feet long. A 
piece of 3x6 hemlock makes a good top stick. For the 
low limbs it is better than a ladder. 


Pasturing hogs or sheep in an orchard one yearmay 
produce no visible result in reducing the codling moth, 
but if the practice be continued for three years or 
more, the effect will be readily seen. From our obser- 
vation we believe this to be a fact. 


Many an apple orchard is spoiled by planting the 
trees too close. Forty feet each way is near enough. 
It may seem like a waste of land at first, but it will not 
prove so inthe end. Some sorts of upright and not 
spreading growth may be planted closer. 

= 

In planting an orchard for market fruit select the 
most productive and salable sorts. For home use 
choose varietica that are of the highest quality and 
will give a continuous supply throughout the season, 
Buy sparingly of costly untried and much puffed kinds. 

=> 


A New Engiand man sowed salt under five barren 
plum trees so thickly as to “anihilate every green 
thing, and leave the ground as bare as the road,” and 
reports to the New England Homestead that the trees 


| were this year “literally loaded with as fine a crop of 


plums as one may set eyes on anywhere.” He thinks 
the salt put a quietus upon the curculio, but perhaps 
that’s not all there was init. Have any of our plum 
growing frienas experience in this direction? 


A neighbor kept apples successfully last winter ina 
novel way. They were put ina headless barrel, a hole 
was dug jarge enough to contain the barrel and leave 
an air space of two inches all arouud it, the barrel was 
set up a couple of inches from the bottom, and a bit, 
of coarse cloth thrown over the top. The pit was then 
covered with boards, and these were covered with 
earth toa depth sufficient to exclude the frost. By 
covering the earth with Iftter it did not freeze very 
hard, so that when one or two mild days came in win- 
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ter the pit vas opened and a basketful of fruit taken 
out. The experiment was a success. 

(We see no reason why roots for house use, such as 
turnips, carruts and parsnips and potatoes too, could 
not ve kept in the same mauner. Boxes could be used 
in the place,of barrels.) 

There are two general methods of packing apples 
for market. 1. Take the barrels under the tree for 
convenience sake ; carefully pick and place the apples 
in them without sorting and head without pressure. 
Take them to the fruit house, or other suitable place 
and store until shipping time. Then empty two bar- 
rels at once on a large table and carefully sort, putting 
“cnoice” in one barrel and “medium” in the other, 
fili fall and apply considerable pressure by means of 
a padded or cushioned head to avoid bruising. Then 
put in the permanent head with pressure enough on 
the apples to keep them from rolling. Now mark 
“choice ” or “ medium ” as the contents of the barrel 
may be, and you can well afford toadd your name 
and address, which will soon become a trademark 
worth having. This plan is followed by a snccessful 
Nova Scotia apple grower and marketer. 

2. Put up only first quality apples at time of picking. 
Select half a bushel of medium size, fair and perfect 
specimens and place in the bottom of the barrel, stems 
downward. Fill with perfect fruit, shaking the barrel 
gently every time a basketfulis putin. Filleven with 
the top and press the head in carefuily. Never put 
any small, inferior, wormy or one-sided fruit in your 
first quaiity—not even one apple of that description. 
After heading mark the stem or face head with the 
name of the variety, and also with your own name 
and address with the words “grown by.” Thisisa 
good advertisement. If you have an evaporator, or 
there is one in the neighborhood that will pay a fair 
price for fruit, it won’t pay to barrel second class fruit 
for market. These are the two genera] methods,both 
are goo. 


” 


The propagation by cuttings of quinces, curranis, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes is 
an easy matter if you know how. In the berries the 
cuttings are made of the roots instead of the wood. 
In other cases a cutting is a shoot or 
part of a shoot of one season’s growth. 

See figure 1. Cuttings vary in length 

but they should not be more than six or 

or eight inches long. The wood must 

be stout and matured and cut with a 

sharp knife, cutting the lower end 

square off just below a bud. Cuttings b 

taken off close to the old wood with 14-1. 
the base attached are more apt to grow success- 
fully than those beyond. The time to get the cut- 
tings is in the fall any time after the leaves arc shed 
until early in December. They may be planted im- 
mcuiately if they can be protected against injury or 
disturbance from 
frost, if not they 
must be kept over 
until spring and 
planted as early 
as practicable. 
Prepare a box or 
boxes by boring 
holes in the bottom for drainage. Put in a layer of 
straw; on this a layer of sand; over this a layer of 
cuttings until the box is full. Bury the box on a dry 


knoll in the garden deep enough to escape frost, 
mounding up the earth over it to turn water, and a 


trench under it to drain away surplus moisture. 
See ijlustration at figure 2. Early in spring prepare 
the bed for planting the cuttings. Make it rich and 
mellow. Prepare trenches 
as seen in section in fig- 
ure 3, and plant so deep 
that only one bud is above 
ground. If the cuttings 
are long, set.them slinting, 
When plan'e! the ground 
must be kept mellow, moist 
an free of weeds. Mulch 
with clean straw, chip dirt or sifted coal ashes. With 
attention to these simple details success is almost 
certain. 


——T~ 
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We recently visited a'three-year-old peach orchard 
that was bearing a fair crop of fruit, but to all appear- 
ances it was the last crop for one half the trees. We 
asked the owner what kind of manure he put on the 
orchard. Hisanswer was “ Nothing.” Acrop of corn 
was growing in the orchard which was also fertilized 
with “Nothing.” This is, we are sorry to say, a sam- 
ple of the way a great many farmers treat their fruit 
trees. And then they grumble because they have no 
luck with fruit. 


Commercial fruit growers should visit the large 
markets and learn from observation the great value of 


careful handling and proper packing. Much really 
good fruit has to be sold at low prices becanse it is 
sent to market in badshape. Good fruit, well packed, 
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with the growers name plainly stenciled on the pack- 
age, will soon make a reputation fora grower that will 
sell his goods promptly and at good prices. 
= 

It is laid down asa principle in the Rural New- 
Yorker that pruning when trees are dormant or leaf- 
less, induces wood growtn and not fruit bud develop- 
ment. Pruning when in leaf checks wood growth and 
induces fruit production. Severe pruning during 
active growth is harduponthetree. ‘These principles 
are correct. 


Bushel crates are handy for apples. They may be 
made of two ends and one middle piece each 9 by 15 
inches; tothese nail laths 24 inches in length, making 
the spaces between them tosuit the purpose for which 
they are to be used. If you cannot get them ready- 
made, make a few some wet day. 


If apples are to be shipped in winter line the barrels 
with two thicknesses of paper. The fruit will then 
bear low temperatures without damage. G. F. New- 
ton, of Ohio, says he has tried it with success, 


P. M. Augur advises the use of from three to twenty 
ounces of muriate of potash to each peach tree, ac- 
cording to size, ‘‘ broadcast, but never in close prox- 
imity to the tree.” 


Draw vinegar enough out of the barrel to last a few 
weeks, and fill it up with new cider made from the 
windfalls which would otherwise be wasted. 


Clear the grass and weeds away from around the 
young fruit trees. That puts the mice to some trouble 
to hunt up new nest timber. 


Full sized barrels, and care and honesty in filling 
them are the chief requisites in the orchard just now. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
taterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 

PE ACH TREES suited to all sections. APPLE trees,extra 
long keeping varieties. Kieffer & Leconte Pears. A full line 











of all hinds of Nursery Stock cheap. Trees, Grape-Vines, 
Small Fruit & other plants by mail. Untalogues showing how 
& what to plant, tree. RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 
45 RUSSIAN MULBERRY Trees by mail $1.; 
>) rv « 2. 1000 Silk Worm Eges 50 cents. 
ROBERTS, Loyp, Richland-Co., Wis. 
PEACH GRAPE VINES, ASPARAGUS 
OSAGE ORANGE, &c 1 the new, E STO - 
old standard varieties at prices that URES 
lanters can afford to pay for first-class 
Price- lists free to all who mention this pape 
JOHN 8S. BARNHAR » DENTON, Md. _ 
PPLE. Apple trees, EACK 
50, 000 Peach trees, 5 to 6 feet, poy A re 
Fine lot Early Richmond & other kinds cherries, 
1&42yrs. Ga 1 bom & other Small Fruits in variety. 
100,000 2-year-old paresue Roots. Large stock of 


Shade & Orn —_ Trees. Send for a 
S. E. ROG ERN & SO. > Mt. Holly, Burl. Co., 


STORRS &HARRISONCO 


PAINESVILLE, O. 
Offer the BEST and CHEAPEST BULBS 
eee Sha Tine Vie PLANTS 
FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, and all 
Small Fruits. Give them your address on a po 
tal, and they will send you their catalogue FR 












PRESSES eeenks, 


_moomepSOY ehegs co., 


FOR BEST _ 
APPLE MACHINERY 


FOR MAKING FANCY RING-CUT STOCK. 
Address 
TRIPP BROTHERS, East Williamson, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 

It is acknowledged by all that our Heavy Turn Table 
Parer pares smoother and takes a thinner paring than any 
paring machine made, For proof we refer to the jooding 
fevaporating and Preserving Co.'s of Western New York. 


NURSERIES HE OLDEST 
a in the West. 
Trees, Small Fruite, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, 


Established 1835. 300 Acres. 
Stocks, Seedlings, Young Ornamentals etc. 


Root Grafts, 
Unequalled 
stock of New and Rare varieties, pomorew Pn the wonderful 
Marianna, the earliest, best and most 
beautiful of plums; as neurlyc oT ened 
as any variety known. Our §& ning ee 


Fruit, > Conemennehont Evergreen. Plan 
ers supplied at whole- R SIANA. 
sale prices, Addres STARK & CO. — 

LOOMINGTON?: #Peaxr 

Incorporated 1883 

NURSERY C0 We offer for the 

8 Fall Trade a very 

BLOOMINGTON, ULL Sy deserinticn 

severy description 

Fruit & Ornamental Trees. Catalosuefor 


Fall of 1884 now ready and mailed on appli- 
_ cation. 600 ACRES. 13 Greenhouses 


1838 POMONA NURSERIES. 1884 


RR STRAWBERRY, 
, A seedling of Jersey 
Queen, vigorous grower, porkast flowers, 
very productive, most beautiful bright 
color, large size, highest in flavor and firm. 
¢? Best for masieet or family use. “GO 
MARLBORO, the largest early raspb’y. 
WILSON, JR., largest early blackb’y. 
Headquarters for Kieffer Pears: 
. A 5 list is, Saeed. —_ Fats 
es, Curran cs Catalogue Free 
WILLIAM PARES Parry B-O. New Jersey. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


_ mployment for Honest. Energetic 


Salary and Expenses Paid. 
THE CHASE NURSERIES. 


RANCOCAS 1 RASPBERRY, WACHUSETT BLACKBERRY, 
And all the MOST DESIRABLE FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS- 
ee those need apply who can devote My aa — a 








patabushed 1852. 








tothe work. The business easily 
R. 6. CHASE & CO.. "R.G. CHASE & CO.. Philadelphia. Ps Pa. 
AR ADE vine Po’keepsle Red, 
Ulster Prolifie, 
the best new and old var icties 
true to name. New Straw- 
berries, Blackberries, etc. 
MARLBORO Hancell & other Raspberries. Price list free 
JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville, N.J. 
e INGTON, No pay asked for 
patent until obtained. — WRITE FOR ior ENTORS’ GUIDE. 
100 Scrap Pictures, no 2 altke, and set of 4 large adv. 


YIN Moore’s Early,and all 
TS ] ‘THOMAS oo ee. WasH- 
cards, l0c. OC. C. DEPUY, Syracuse, N. Y. 










FAY oc: GRAPES "= 


SMALL FRUITS > AED TRE 





T.S. HUBBARD, FREDONIA, N. Y. 





each. ; Li | ae tod erers a 
dy r _— oO agara nite Grape 
vot PRENTISS abd other GRAPE VIN 









ES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. 
FREE CATALOGUES. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN 


HEADQUARTERS. Authorized General Agent. 


vow NIAGCAR 


Now offered for sale to the public withest restrictions for the Sant time. % 
ealers and the — 
10. 


S, STRA 
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WHITE 
GRAPE 


ear Vines, 82.00 
ee. All Vines sent 
ale e ange general 
ress as above, 


Agents wanted 
None <-enuine Without. 
WBERRIES, &c. 








HEADQUARTERS 
for NIAGARA, now 
offered without restric- 
tions to planters for first 
time. 2yr. vines, mail, 
@2 each. None genuine 
without seal “*Ni me 
White Grape 
Special Terms ‘eat. 






Small Fruits iiestot all NIA for the NEW WHITE GRare | }HE LARGEST STOCK IN 

old and ow Guality INI A & A ri Illustrated Catalogue FREE: 
EDONIA 

rani eg hy eap TAS H | T. S. HUBBAR New York. 














ALONG THE 
KANSAS DIVISION U. P. 





“THE GOLDEN BELT” RWAY 


STOCK RAISING WOOL CROWING 


BuffaloGrass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


CORN and V WHEAT 


FRUIT 
170,000,000 bus. 000 Wheat. The Best in the Eastern Market. 
Pamphlets and Maps free. B. B, MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





< 





Having had vacation, we come back to work 
with freshness, with energy and with content. 
Success seems more easily won, we have larger 
hope, greater patience, and can take up the bur- 
dens of life and earry them more cheerfully and 
with lessstrain and worry. Blessed be vacations. 


When Grief shall come to thee, 
Think not to flee, 

For Grief, with steady pace, 
Will win the race; 

Nor crowd her forth with Mirth, 
For at thy hearth, 

When Mirth is tired and gone, 
Will Grief sit on ; 

But make of her thy friend, 
And in the end 

Her counsels will grow sweet, 
And, with swift feet, 

Three lovelier than she 

Will come to thee— 

Calm Patience, Courage strong, 
And Hope—ere long. 





One of the illusions is that the present hour is 
not the critical, decisive hour. Write iton your 
heart that every day is the best day in the year. 


Take care tobe an economist in prosperity ; there 
is no fear of your not being one in adversity. 








AFTER HARVEST REFLECTIONS. 
(Continued. ) 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

The Germans have a better idea of the uses 
and advantages of recreation than we have. 
Walking,with them, isa pastime, and a paternal 
government keeps the roads in excellent order, 
opens foot paths, puts up guide boards, provides 
comfortable seats where there is a chance to rest 
and look, and supplies primitive restaurants at 
the end of the walk, where milk, coffee, beer, 
and simple refreshments can be obtained at very 
little cost. 

To get ready for a picnicin Germany means to 
put on your thingsand start; government recog- 
nizes the need of rest and social cominglingand 
arranges for the creature wants without bother 
to the housekeeper. Beautiful land! where 
women can enjoy a day out with no more anx- 
iety than men. Where walks, gardens, tables, 
seats, and refreshments are placed within reach 
of all; where those tonics, fresh air and society 
can be obtained without weary work or disor- 
ganized domestic arrangements; and where one 
can enjoy the comfort of home and a tempor- 
ary release from its cares without additional 
burdens in consequence. 

The picture almost brings one to tears, when 
we compare it with the struggle Americans:go 
through for the sake of rest (?) and enjoyment; 
the muddy or dusty roads, the pathless woods, 
and barbed wire fences, or thorny hedges that 
beset us in our efforts to walk abroad, and that 
almost veto walking by any but boys, or pro- 
fessional tramps. 

We take the poorest of our people in a mass on 
an excursion once in asummer—miserable farce 
—if we would imitate the example of the father- 
land,and place cheap and independent pleasures 
within their reach, how much greater the 
benefit. A German town is considered attractive 
in pruportion to the number of “‘ walks” it has. 
The children are trained to weekly jaunts, or 
long rambles to these restful social rural retreats, 
and they become essential to their happiness 
and health. Our pleausures must cost money, 
or require labor, or both, to make them attract- 
ive, and are often enervating incharacter. Our 
towns have no “walks,” no places for genteel 
sociability of both sexes; the street corners an- 
swer a purpose for men, while women are con- 
fined within doors, even the ancient custom of 
sitting out on village door stoops is growing to 
be looked upon as not quite proper, and lacking 
in the retiring delicacy expected of our sex. 

An American going to Germany in pursuit of 
knowledge, will also note a great difference in the 
student life of the two countries. A German 
student never thinks of studyingin theevening, 
and an American usuaily completes a university 
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course a year sooner than he. The difference is 
not in theyjuality of the brain, but rather in the 
fact that they have learned over there, that “the 
world was not made in a day,” a lesson not yet 
mastered by us. This easy way of taking things 
adds to the German’s days; their average length 
of life exceeds ours by several years. The rest- 
less hurry of our country is truly appalling, and 
when one stops for a week’s vacation it is often 
the most wearisome of the year. So much dress- 
ing,sight seeing,and loss of sleep, crowded into a 
short space. Farmers wives are told by kind 
hearted editors and others to take an after-har- 
vest rest—go off on an excursion &¢c.,&c. I wish 
they could be put in our places awhile, and they 
would see how utterly impossible it is. Our 
houses must be open at this season to guests 
seeking country rest and recreation. 

Could we find itin our hearts tosay come later, 
for we too have need of leisure at this time? 
Could we ask our city cousins and friends to 
leave their business when itis atits height to 
No, we must receive them when 
it best suits them to come. This is hospitality, 
and there is nothing else will stand in its stead. 
We will be polite if we die by it—all thanks to 
our kind hearted advisers nevertheless. But we 
might puta little less labor on our tables per- 
haps, without stopping the earth from moving 
on in itsaccustomed orbit. The famous English 
garden parties are served with very simple re- 
freshments—tea und coffee, sandwiches of brown 
bread and butter, with mustard and cress, and 
a little anchovy or potted meat and cake; only 
atthe more splendid of these entertainments 
are strawberries and cream, ices and hot-house 
fruits supplied, these are exceptional. Why 
should farmer’s wives, and plain village people, 
when they get upan out door festivity, try to 
out do the notable garden parties of the Prince 
of Wales, or the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Why 
should we do more with our own hands than 
they require of a long line of servants? We 
shouldn’t. But it is the fashion, and few have 
courage to depart from its demands. 

The tired housekeeper who goes into her 
kitchen of ahot afternoon to make fritters or fry 
chicken for her guests, is doing an act to make 
angels weep. A sensible visitor would rather 
have asupper of sliced tomatoes, dried beef, 
baked applesand cream fresh from the dairy and 
such things as can be easily obtained and pre- 
pared without heat or worriment. A friend who 
comes to us for mere gastronomic enjoyment, is 
not one worthy to be fussed over, and those who 
come from real friendship should not have their 
finer sensibilities hurt by undue labor in the 
preparation of meals. Our company would be 
more tosuch than our delicacies. There is no 
sensible reason for overloading our tables with 
dishes difficult to prepare. It is an indication 
of an illiterate mind, as wellasa disregard of the 
laws of health. Do as best we may we can only 
expect busy, weary days during the two months 
of July and August. But our day will come,and 
rest be more delightful knowing that we have 
shunned no duty. 








WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

All the neighbors are making apple butterand 
I long to be making some too, but our old or- 
chard is too old and our new orchard is toonew, 
and we have no apples worth speaking about— 
just a barrel full of Jonathans and six or eight 
bushels of Willow Twigs. I don’t like Willow 
Twigs; they don’t taste like any apple that I 
ever ate when I was little, and I want apples to 
taste like they used to, if they do have a differ- 
ent name. Three-fourths of the poetry of eating 
apples is in having them remind us of other 
days., I like Rambos because our old orchard 
used to have lots of them in it, more than we 
could use, and we had regular customers that 
bought them of us every year. I always thick- 
ened my apple butter with them, and it was 
good. We didn’t have to squint while eating it. 

Speaking of apple butter reminds me of what 
a dreadful serious time I used to have making 
it. It was not picking up the apples, nor boiling 
the cider, nor stirring the butter that was so 
wearing; it was trying to get my kettle to make 
itin. I made one hundred gallons to sell one 
year. I made a kind of furnace outdoors of 
mud and stones and brick and boiled it there. 
Between every kettleful somebody would come 
for the kettle to make theirs in, and I was will- 
ing to lend it, but I wanted it brought home the 
night before I went to boiling, soI could begin 
before daylight. One or two had kept me waiting 
until8or9o’clock and that kept mestirring until 
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midnight, and made me cross and I voweda vow, 
that I would lend itno more. But an oli lady 
came to get it,and she made such a pitiful mouth, 
and promised so squarely to bring it home that 
night I let her have it. “Yes,” she said “if I 
live I will bring this kettle home to-night,” and 
she repeated it over and over. 4 

Well that night the men came home with the 
cider, and next morning I started the fire in my 
furnace, but the kettle had not come home, 
\ bout 7 o’clock I went after it (about three-quar- 
ters of a mile,) and when I got there the folks 
were eating breakfast in the house, the kettle 
was out in the yard, and I just picked it up and 
marched home with it, as fast as I could go, for 
I was inagreat hurry. 1 put my cider to boil 
and in about an hour the old lady came sailing 
over, her bonnet strings untied, her coat unbut- 
toned and her apron on crooked; there was light- 
ning in her eyeand thunder in her tone. Her 
first words were “‘ HAVE you got your kettle?” 
The emphasis she put on “have” no capitals will 
express, and she then raked me upand down. 
She said everything, and ranted, and struck her 
fists together until I felt a little frightened, for 
she weighed about three hundred, and her dutch 
Was up. She said she had a good excuse for not 
bringing it home, very good excuse. Any one 
hearing her would have naturally supposed that 
I had stolen her kettle instead of taking my own. 
Poor woman, she has had many troubles since 
then and she has forgiven me; but Inevermake 
apple butter without thinking of her. 














Give grateful thanks that with whitened locks 
And dim, sweet eyes, thereare fresh, warm hearts, 
That the best of life fades not away 

When the flush and ardor of youth departs. 


Oh, summer may come and summer may wane, 
Winter o’ertake us with storm and cold, 

But the rose of joy blooms on for the soul, 

The happy soul that can never grow oid. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

October, say the millers, is the best month in which 
to have wheat ground, since the flour need not then 
be exposed either to extreme heat or cold, both of 
which are injurious to it. From 70°to 75° Fahrenheit 
is the proper temperature at which it should be kept. 
Damp, mouldy cellars, or warm lofts where a free cir- 
culation of air cannot be obtained, are not suitable for 
storing it, but it should be placed ina cool, dry, airy 
room, and since it is very sensitive to atmospheric 
surroundings, no onions, or fish, or sour liquids, nor 
any article that taints the air should be kept in the 
same room with it. Any odor which is perceptible to 
the sense will be absorbed by the flour. 

Flour should be sifted thoroughly, and then set on 
back of the stove or some other warm place, for 
twenty-four hours, or until thoroughly dried before 
using. This improves the color, as well as the baking 
properties of the dough. The sponge sheuld be pre- 
pared for the oven as soon as the yeast has done its 
work, otherwise the bread loses some sweetness. 

E. W. B., answers thus sensibly the oft-repeated 
question, ** Why do the boys leave the farm?” * Be- 
cause they are not givenafair chance. For instance, 
John is a boy of fourteen. He begins to want to make 
something for himself, which is a proper and natural 
feeling for him to have as he is growing toward man- 
hood, He feeds the stock and is interested in it. 
Father says, ‘John, I will give you that pig if you at- 
tend to allithe hogs well.’ ‘All right! I will.” He 
goes on with renewed energy. That pig grows intoa 
fat hog, father takes it off to market, John helping to 
load it, and itis sold, When father comes home John 
waits for him to give him his money, and seeing no 
sign of this heat last timidly asks where his hog money 
is. ‘Well, John, I guess you'll have to let me have 
it this time; I had some money to pay and I used it.’ 
This discourages the boy, and causes discontent right 
off. if a father wishes to make an honorable man of 
his son, he should teach him by his own precept and 
example. That money belonged to the boy, he had 
his father’s word for it, and a promise should be as 
binding with one’s own chiid as with a stranger.” 

Mrs. M. M.C. of Indiana, asks: “Why is it that 
although residents of the same city of Brotherly Love 
I never see any mention of Frank Siddall’s soap inthe 
F.J? Various recipes appear for making washing 
easy, (in theory, for it is hard work any way you take 
it,) but as yet no word of commendation for the above 
mentioned soap, which I think really meritorious and 
labor saving, and I conclude that it must be true that 
‘a prophet is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try.’” On the other hand Mrs. J. A. T. ot Nebraska, 
claims for her home-made compound that it is supe- 
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rior even tothe above-mentioned soap. 
*The day before washing I add concentrated lye to 
tepid water until it is strong enough to draw my hands, 
and put in a piece of borax as large as a hickory nut, 
In this I soak my clothes, stirring them once or twice, 
unti] next morning, when [ make another suds in the 
boiler in the same way, adding a ‘suspicion’ of blue- 
ing but less lye. Ithen wring (not rub) my ciothes, 
and putting them into the boiler, let them boil, stirr- 
ing often, then take them out and rub lightly, turning 
them and pay especial attention to seams, hems or 
any streaks that may be left. Then rinse themtwice, 
the Jast time through blue water. I think my clothes 
wear one-third longer than if scrubbed on a board, and 
if they are not white Iam not ajudge. If some one will 
tell me as easy a way to wash colored clothes I will be 
under a lasting obligation.” 
J. P. Hunting, of Villa Ridge, Ills., answers Mrs. M. 
E. B. of Kansas, that **The Lamb Knitting Machine 
ili knit the entire stocking, only requiring a few 
minutes work to fasten parts of heels together, to draw 
up the toes, and bind the tops. I once knit a lot of 
boys’ or men’s socks with double heels and legs, seamed 
the whole length, and requiring not over half an hour’s 
work to the pair, tocrochet together the open parts, 
They were just like hand-knit only more uniform.” 
Does any one know aught to the contrary of this ? 





HOMELY WRINKLES. 
Oh, Autumn, with thy dying smell: 
So faint, so sad, and yet so sweet ; 
Amid the strewings at my feet, 
By pattering nut and broken shell, 
I feel the secret of thy spell, 
The flying year in full retreat— 
For ever. 


Boil the potatoes (with their jackets on) in an old 
tea-kettle. 


Hot soda water is good to scrub sinks with. Pour 
some boiling hot into the pipe, to cut the grease. 


Ham should boil slowly, and be left soaking in the 
broth till cool. It will then be juicy and delicious. 
E. M. F. 


To remove remnants of old oij-cloth from floor. 
Apply avery hot flat iron, which will soften it, so it 
can be scraped off. 


To take out scorch stains from white goods simply 
wet the parts and lay on the grassin thesun. This 
will do it and Mrs. A. is our authority. 


If you have tin baking powder boxes, (we hope you 
do not empty many of them,) use them for spices. 
Marked, and ranged along the shelf they are very con- 
venient. 


Plan your cooking so it will not interfere with other 
work. On washing and ironing days something which 
may be cooked in the oven ; on baking days, that which 
may be cocked on the top of the stove. 


In answer to queries in August number, C. W. T. 
says: To remove ink spots from a printed page, apply 
a piece of fine sponge, dipped in clean rain water at 
once. If suffered to get dry, it will be indelible at any 
ordinary cost. 


If you wish to frost a bath-room window instead of 
using a curtain, put a small piece of soft putty into a 
piece of doubled muslin, and tie in shape of a pad. 
Clean the glass, then pat the window evenly over with 
the pad. When quite dry, varnish it. 


Do not keep your house tightly closed and darkened 
all day, a8 80 many country housewives do. If you 
have not wire screens to keep out flies, substitutes are 
easily and cheaply made of mosquito netting. But 
better a few flies than sunshine and sweet summer 
air always shut out. 


Neyer cut lamp wicks, but wipe them off, as this 
gives a more even flamethancutting. Itis poor econ- 
omy to use a wick after it becomes stiff and discolored ; 
remember it strains all the oil, and it is stili poorer 
economy to burn cheap oil. The odor is almost un- 
bearable, and very unhealthful, causing sore throat 
and eyes, while a dim flame is all that can be obtained 
from it. 


Beware of desperate steps, 
The darkest day, lived through, will pass away. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Buttercup nodded and said ** good-by!” 
Clover and daisy went off together, 
The swallows chatter about their flight, 
The cricket chirps like a rare good fellow, 
The asters twinkle in clusters bright 
While the corn grows ripe and the apples yellow. 


If yondo not want shirt bosoms and cuffs to blister 
and.wrinkle when buttoned, do not make the first, or 
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boiled starch too stiff, and rub it in well. Of course 
you know that they should always be dipped in cold 
starch, 7. e., clear starch mixed thin with cold water, 
before ironing. 


In answer to some of our late “ wanted to know,” a 
good lady friend in Ill., says that strong soft soap or 
lye will soften the old putty on window glass so that 
lt can be easily removed, and that if the squeaking 
shoe soles are well oiled, or a pegor two driven 
through them in the centre, they will thereafter be 
respectfully silent. 


Did you ever make any Chili sauce? If not, try some 
made this way, Peel twenty-four large ripe tomatoes. 
Add two onions chopped fine, six peppers, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one of ginger, one teacup of sugar, 
one dessert-spoonful each of cinnamon, mustard, all- 
spice and cloves, with one quart of vinegar. Cork it 
for two hours, and bottle, sealing it. 


Corn for drying should be pul'ed early in the morn- 
ing, husked, and plunged for a few minutes into bofi- 
ing water to harden the milk. Then pick grains off 
wth a silver fork, ar run a knife down: through them 
aud scrape them off ; spread on sheets to dry ina sun- 
ny place. By night it will be dryenough tobag. Ex- 
pose to sun for several days before storing away for 
winter. Betterandsaferthancannedcorn. G.L. P. 


To stop a hole in an iron kettle (query in June No.) 
drive in a plug of lead, and hammer down on both 
sides. If kept covered with water it will not melt. Or 
mix litharage and glycerine to the consistency of fresh 
putty. Fill the hole, and dry well before using. It 
will resist the action of water, hot or cold, of acids and 
of almost any degree of heat. Will mend a tin kettle 
also. 


Another thing we think you will enjoy next winter 
is tomato butter. It does not have to be sealed up,but 
will keep like apple butter, and is convenient to eke 
outa meal. Pare seven pounds of ripe tomatoes, and 
add to them three pounds of sugar,one ounce of ground 
cinnamon, half an ounce of whole cloves, and a quart 
or a litle less, according to its strength, of vinegar, 
and boil three hours. 


For grape jelly ; take ripe grapes, pluck from the 
stems into a pan of cold water; take from the water 
into preserving kettle, let them simmer slowly until 
the skins are soft. Then drain through a sieve into 
an earthen vessel. Squeeze the pulp through a bag. 
Measure all into the preserving kettle, let it come toa 
boil, skim, and when no more scum arises, add one 
pound of sugar toeach pint of juice. Boil until jellied- 
If you prefer making it into syrup for mince pies, Xc., 
add a pound of sugar to each quart instead of each 
pint of juice. _ 

In a few weeks the cellars wil! be stored with fruits 
and vegetables for winter use. Before this happens 
do not omit giving them a thorough over-hauling. The 
health of the family, as well as the well being of the 
articles stored, demands this. Brush down all the 
cob-webs from the walls and ceilings and give thema 
coat of whitewash. Clean out all the summer's ac- 
cumulation of dirt from the floor, and above all venti- 
late it thoroughly. If you have fruit and vegetable 
bins, they should if possible, be carried out of doors, 
scrubbed and left be for several days for sun and air 
to sweeten. 


HEALTH NOTES. 
Every hour that a child sleeps is 80 much capital of 
health laid away for him to draw upon in the future. 


Air your house and beds thoroughly, and have no room too 
good for the sunlight to enter, or the family to use. 

Headache almost always yields to the simultaneous appli- 
cation of hot water to the feet and back of the neck. 


Winter clothing should be loooked over, mended, and re- 
modeled ready for the cold, raw days that may come at any 
time now. A cold caught in the Autumn may last all} win- 








ter, so good, warm under and outer clothing should be 
at hand for instant use, if a nothernly blast comes un- 
expectedly. 


“Are Bananas healthy ?” asks the New York Sun. “ Not 
allofthem. The last one we saw was in consumption,” an- 
swers the Xenia Torchlight. 


It is better to give a sjek person bits of ice, than to allow 
him to drink a great deal of cold water. Wrap a small piece 
of ice in a clean white flannel cloth, put it in a bowl near the 
bed side; provide a long pin—a bonnet pin is best; with this 
small pieces of ice can easily be broken off, and no one need 
touch it with their fingers, as it can be carried to the mouth 
with a spoon. 


When the stomach is weak, give it little, but not often; 
only at its regular meals, If it isso disordered that “nothing 
wlll stay down,” take Nature’s hint and put nothing down, 
until it gets a rest. Then after twelve or twenty-four hours, 
begin moderately, and increase the quantity of food gradu- 
ally, always keeping short of the amount that will cause any 
unpleasant sensations. 


No class of people have more trouble from indigestion and 
its annoyances than farmers. One of the most fertile sources 
of the trouble are the pies and frys that come on the farmers’ 
tables. These two are frightful sources of disease. An- 
other mistake farmers make is eating too much and too 
rapidly. There are three plain specifics for most of the com- 
plaints of farmers: pure air in their sleeping rooms; proper 
food in proper quantities, and rest. 

A sour taste in the mouth after eating sweets, is usual. It 
is the acid caused by the fermentation of the sugar left in 
the mouth, with the saliva, that causes the decay of child- 
ren’s teeth—this, and the lack of bone-forming material in 
the daily food. Vinegar “‘eats” lime, as one can tell by leav- 
ing an egg in vinegar. Bits of sugar and candy left to fer- 
ment among their teeth, eat the enamel, as well as do pic- 
kles. The child that is fed on sweets naturally craves pic- 
kles as an antidote, but well-fed children are contented with 
plain, nourishing food, if properly prepared and sufficiently 
varied. Many people imagine that children should have free 
access to both sugar and pickles in order to supply what 
they suppose to be natural cravings, and to prevent thefts 
from the family sugar bowl. A mistaken idea. 


The surface of the body is covered with scales like a fish. 
A single grain of sand would cover a number of these minute 
scales, and yet a scale covers many pores. Through these 
narrow openings the perspiration both visible and invisible 
forces itself like water through a sieve. The sweat and vapor 
of the body dry off or evaporate leaving a sediment of effete 
matter to mix and mingle with the small epithelial scales 
and form a crust of dirt and filth unsavory enough to excite 
the imagination to revolt. Every person should keep his or 
her skin clean and healthy. It is easilydone. An crdinary 
sized coarse crash towel dipped in water and vigorously ap- 
plied to the skin removes the impurities. It takes buta few 
minates to do it, and is best done at bed time, and in the 
morning during warm weather. So simple an ablution pro- 
motes health, strength, comfort and self-respect, and con- 
duces greatly tolongevity. All the outfit necessary is a bowl 
of water of the right temperature and a pair of good towels, 
one to wash with and the other to rub the skin dry. On a 
pinch one towel will be enough. If people only understood 
the benefit of so simple a hygienic practice there would be 
no need to urge it upon their attention. If one could exam- 
ine a small portion of an unclean epidermis in the field of a 
microscope he would be at least astonished at what he would 
see there, and begin to feel itchy all over at once. Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 

*Tis in the mild October, and the long autumnal 
rains 

Have left the summer harvest Jields all green 
with grass again ; 

The first sharp frost has fallen, leaving all the 
wood-lands gay 

With hues of summer rainbows, or the meadow 
flowers of May. 

Bu still on gentle hill slopes, in valiey, and 
uplands, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy 
corn crop stands, 

Bent low by autumn’s wind and rain, through 
husks that dry and sere, 

Unfolding from their ripened charge, shines 
out the yeilow ear. 


Violets, if wanted to pain bi in winter or early spring, must 
be provided for now. Prepare a frame ie with _very rich soil, rich soil, 





OLONY.—For the Hygienic and Liberal only. Address, 
with stamp, 8. BLODGETT, Grahamville, Marion Co., 


HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT for Amateure 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Thermom- 


eters. W. H.WAMSLEY & Co., successors toR & J 
Beck, Philada. | Illustrated Price List free to any address 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns stamped in colors on burlap. _Per- 
manent business for Agents. ae for stamp. é 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 
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niet healthy young plants from runners. When freezing 
weather comes, cover the plants with leaves, and put on the 
glass. In February remove the leaves and flowers will soon 


appear. fa 


Chrysanthemum troubles are numerous; sometimes a black 
aphis will completely cover the ends of the branches. For 
these use strong’ tobacco water; then the stems are easily 
broken, especially when loaded with buds. For this use 
sticks and strngs, plenty of them. 


There is nothing about a country home more pleasing 
t> the eye than a well-kept lawn. Trees and shrabbery are 





beautiful in their place, bnt to plant a forest in front of the | 


house, or to fill the front yard with lilacs, syringias, and 
other shrubbery, till it looks like a swamp is a mistake. We 
know nothing that adds such a charm to the country home 
as a lawn, and when after the labors of the day are over, the 
boys and girls assemble upon it to play croquet, or tennis, 
or archery; and the grace of motion and exhilaration of so- 
cial life is added; the scene is dehghtful, and will do much 
to make farm life attractive. 

The plant of all plants for house decoration in winter is 
common ivy,and it should be started so as to get a good 
growth by the time you take it into the house. If you havea 
pretty spray with roots, plant it in a pot with goodsoil. Ifit 
has not roots, plant it all the same, and it will make roots, if 
kept wet enough for awhile. It is slow of growth at first, 
but if given a larger pot as the roots require, will grow long 
enough to be trained over the windows and picture frames, 
and will make ‘a drapery far more beautiful than pressed 
leaves, or any artificial adornment. The pots may be orna- 
mented with gray or green moss glued on, if you have not 
ornamental pot covers. 


This is the month to start a bed of bulbs for next spring, 
and although a bed all of one kind of flowers is beautiful 
when in bloom the blossoming time of each is short,so to 
lengthen the beautiful time, would it not be well say to make 
a round bed, and plant an inner circle of crocus, then a row 
of hyacinths, then another of crocus, and next, one of tulips, 
and continue this until the bed is filled—making every sec- 
ond row of crocus, and alternating tulips and hyacinths be- 
tween them. The bed ould be pretty for a long time, and 
might remain undisturbed for several years. Snow is no 
sooner gone than the bed is bright with the cheery little cro- 
cus, and almost before these have passed the hyacinths will 
tint it with their delicate hues. The tulips will next form a 
climax of gorgeousness that will last till the middle of June. 
The toliage of the crocus is very delicate, and pretty, and will 
cover the bed as with a lovely green carpet, taking away the 
usual bare look of bulb beds when out of their time of bloom. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
“She who ne’er answers till her husband cools, 
Or if she rules him, never shows she rules, 
Charms by accepting, by submitting, sways, 
Yet has her humor most when she obeys.” 


There is a rage for red in all its shades for autumn suits 
and millinery. 


Good manners is an art of making those people easy with 
whom we converse; whoever makes the fewest persons 
weary is the best bred man in company. 


Old upholstered chairs may be handsomely re-covered at 
home; the original cover can be taken from the chair, and 
used as a'pattern. A showy geometric pattern might be 
worked in crewels on a stripe of buff lasting for the centre, 
while the stripes on either side might be of felt or cloth; 
we have known them ,to be made of the skirts of a gentle- 
man’s old coat. 


Before making up a s'lk dress it is an excellent plan to 
open it the full length, and heap it in loose folds on a spare 

d, or large table. Then toss it lightly about, and draw 
it through the hands to take out the “ store” creases which 
have been made by folding the silk flat, and which are the 
first places to cut. This also makes it more pliable and 
likely to wear satisfactorily. 


They say ed can always tell an American girl by the way 
she shakes hands. She puts her band in yours impassively 
and leaves it there till you have done with it. man 
naturally presses it. His first grasp does not calcuiate its 
limpness, and he thinks she may be offended. He givesita 
aggre od pressure and feels the rings sink into her fingers. 

e tries a third time to get some response. She does not re- 
turn the pressure. She does not move it. She does not take 
it away. She looks as if she had forgotten he had hold of it. 
It breaks the man all up, and he drops it in disgust. 


A pretty and simple way of renovating an old dress made 
with kilting at the foot, and long round over-skirt, is to divide 
the pleating into two or more narrow ones. Then sew the 
over-skirt on to the foundation all around, just above this 
trimming, and turn it up, gathering or pleating it into a belt, 
forming the bag-hke drapery known as the Worth overskirt. 
The extra length must be caught up here and there at the 
back and on the sides to allow of easy fulness in the effect. 
The J y is the t resource of those who have woolen 
dress skirts which have outlived the bodices originally 
belonging tothem. Indeed it may be said to have taken per- 
manent place as the fatigue dress waist in place of blouses, 
shirt waist, &c. The better grades must be bought to wear 
with silk, but for old Cashmeres &c. a three dollar Jersey is 

uite good enough. Should this be too thin for cold weather, 
the old dress waist, stripped of trimming, and carefully 
» may be worn as an under-waist. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to deal with fleas in a house. HARRIET. 

F. F. Z. asks, ‘‘How can Icure home-raised figs so as to 
be as good as those you buy ? 

Please inform me through the F. J. which is the best paper 
on floriculture to subscribe for. ANS: Vick’s Magazine, and 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet.—Ep.) 

Will some housekeeper please tell me how to tell when 
light bread is baked enough, without breaking the loaves 
apart? ELsIE. 

A ‘‘Club reader” says *‘ There’s a smoky chimney in our 
house which can’t well be pulled down and reDuilt. Two ar 
three years since I saw in a Boston paper an advertisement 
of some sort of an attachment to improve the draught of a 
poor flue, said to be applicable to any flue, and always effec- 
tive. I cannot remember what it was called. Our hardware 








dealers know nothing about it,and now that I want it, I can 
get no clue to it.” Can any one help him? 








on James River, Va., in a Northern 
settlement. Illus. Circular Free. 
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MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from 
month to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be 
referred to with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Wheat........8 66@$ 96 Eggs.fresh,...... 16 18 
Rye..... cc. = 70 Chickens, live.... 13 16 
Corn 68 @ 65 “dressed 14 @ 15 
Oats 36 (@ 42 Spring Chickens 20 @ 2% 
BER iw gioses 1600 @1625 Beef cattle..... 675 @ 700 
Family flour....375 @425 Cows........... 3500 @6000 
Patent “ ....525 @610 Calves..........600 @ 800 
Potatoes, Sheep........ 350 @425 
White @ bus. ....45 @ 50 Lambs....... 350 @ 950 
Timothy hay....1500 @1800 Hogs........ 750 @ 850 
Rye straw....... 1500 2000 Wool, washed 31 @ %6 
Wheat Straw.. 260 1300 “ unwashed 24 @ 28 
Oat Straw ..... 800 @900 Combing & De- 
Cream’y Butter 24 @ 25 laine,...... 32 @ 47 

(Print.).......25 @ 28 Cotton.......... 10%4@ 11% | 
Cheese,(Fac.).... 946@ 10}gSeeds,Clover#Ib. 9 @ 93g | 
Cream’y skim.... 2 4 “* Tim. ® bus.160 @ 165 


CHICAGO. 

Winter wheat, 60 @ 85 Skim cheese 8 @4 
Spring 7 70 @ 8) Eggs, Fresh.. 13 @ 16 
| rr 55 @ 60 Chickens live 7@ 8 
te re 52 @ 55 Spring Chickens 
Oats..... sie ee ver dozen...200 @ 300 
BAPE. sevecse -55 @ 658 Turkeys live x 
Bran.......... 1000 @1275 Beef cattle.... 600 @ 690 
Fiour, family 415 @550 Spring Lambs 150 @ 350 

“Patent 550 @640 heer... sees 250 @ 400 
Potatoes EROGD vciccece OOO 600 


New # bbl. 200 @ 250 


oS - See 72 @740 
Apples Be bbi. 1 . @ 3 . ( 


Wool, washed 29 


Broom Corn, “unwashed 16 @ ig 
Cream’y butter 16 18 Seed Clover 510 @525 
Dairy “ 10 @ 16 “ Timothy 130 @185 


Cream*cheese 7 @ 
[September 10th, 1884.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. _— 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
tnterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 








VOR SALE on easy terms. A valuable farm of 90 
acres, well watered, with 12 acres of woodland; 20 miles 
from Phila., on the B. C. R. R.,2 miles south of Concord- 
ville, Del. Co. Large double stone mansion, substantial barn 
and other necessary out-buildings. Shade and fruit trees. 
Convenient to good schools and places of worship. Address 
MRS. E. H. MATTSON, Warp, DEL. Co.. Pa- 
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C Ww D E FRUIT and PRODUCE 
c 
Apbles Y. DYER é: yyy — 


es, Berries, 
&c. Nos. 327 and 329 N. Wat ts * “ 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. ‘Returns bade Popaiy 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 
The largest assortment in the country 
of the best O/d and New Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ponies, 

Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, etc. Abridged Cata- 


logue mailed free, 
R s A Syperb Collection. Carefully compiled 
; ; @ Catalogue describing test O/d and New 
varieties mailed free, 
ing lists ot the choicest bulbs, at low- 


B U L B Ss est prices, now ready and mailed free, 
NEW COOSEBERRY. 


We now offer a very valuable new variety, Circular giving full 
description and price, together with a handsome colored plate, 


New Illustrated Catalogue, contain- 


and Wew Catalogue of Small Fruits, free. Address, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention this x 


AAR RENNES EEN INI OR, 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


A fow good reliable men to act as agents in Pa.,Ohio,New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland to sell our New Fruits 
and Specialties. Good salary paid to honest, active, 
successful agents. Previous experience not essential. For 
terms address, giving age and reference, PES BRO. 
& THOMAS, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved << 

methods, yields, profits, prices feed: 

and general statistics, FREE. 

AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 
> 


WAYNESBORO, PA, 
ASK YOUR 
























(Wood's Patent.), 
ill shell one bushel of 
Corn in 4 minutes. 
4 wae for circulars and full 
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-ONLY.$3°%° 


SSCURABLE CHEAP 









The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned b 
its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not fo 
PERFECTLY. SATISFACT Y 
in every respect, and its price refund seller. 
Made in’a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere, Beware of worthless imi- 
tations. Go Gone without Ball’s name on. box, 


FOV HARMON S CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ew Have 














J. F. MANC Claremont, Va. 


hum, Maple Syrup, and Gagur.’ Oircalars sent free. 


WHITENACK, BORDINE & CO. *°sivci::™ 








H AN SF EARLIEST, 
Lh FIRMEST, 
and MO OFITABLE 


Raspberry. Send for full account. 


SMALL FRUITS 


. Embracing all varieties; also 
a a superior stock of fruit trees. 
Illustrated catal 
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K’S EVAPORATOR! 
For making A 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 
sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Teaand 
Toilet Sets, Silverware ,cc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 & $12 orders. 
with $18 and $18 onic STEM WER DEW 
orders. S§ y} 
SWISS WATCHES vith $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 ore 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, wo 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREATCHINA TEA OQ, 


« g10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, _ 




















No Knife Ever Made is Worth a Cent 


if it will not Cut. Onur Inives are hand-forged from 
razor steel, and we replace soft blades Free. This cut 
shows exact size of the strongest 

i e. Price, postpaid, 7ic.; 





nite t oc, 
Medium 2-blade,5vc. ; strong,3-blade, 
$1.00, Colorado Stock knife, $1.00, 
Gents’ 3-blade, 1.00; 
Boy's, 25c.; Schoo 
i 2%c.; Ladies’ 












irl’s 
earl, 2-biade, 50 ots. 




















Gentlemen, here is solid comfort 


and stormy weather. 


worst of weather, 










dollar bil 














WATER PROOF HATS AND CAPS. 


This combination Cap and 

Cape will keep your head and shoulders dry in the 

E body should own one of 

these Caps. Price, t- aid, 60 cents, or 2 fora 

re THE FISHERMAN’S HAT with flat ; 

top shown in cut above, is something we can recommend, don't fail to orderone. Price, 
-paid, 50 cents each, 3 for $1.25. 


sage list Free; also 
“How to Usea Razor.” 
a Discount to dealers 
and clubs. l0c. guar- 
antees safe arriva 
MAHER & GROSH, 
74 E. Summit St., 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 










for you in wet 


BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 








Fair buds of promise have yielded their treasure, 

Autumn has crowned all the bountiful year, 
Filling with plenty the o’ erflowing measure, 

Glad ning our hearts with its fruit and its cheer; 

Beautiful, golden October is here. 
The good plowman washes his feet oncea day. 
Cottonwood seedlings may be had of Geo. H. 
Wright, Sioux City, lowa. 

B -ware of harboring astrange cat or dog, unless 
you know it has not fleas. 

To destroy cutand grub worms, plow in the fall, 
Jack Frost will fix them when thus exposed. 

To keep rats and mice out of the corn cribline, 
every inch of the inner surface with wire screens. 

How would it do for American farmers to pro- 
duce less wheat and more meat for a few years? 

Dip strips of paper in warm coal tar and hang 
them about the granary. Weevils don’t like the 
smell and will leave—may be. 


All the regnant glory of the politician is for- 
gotten as soon as he is out of office; his career is 
like a summer brook run dry, with none so poor 
as to do his memory reverence. 


If you are tempted to pasture your mowing 
fields, our advice is,don't. Fields pastured bare 
in the fall heave out the grass roots in the spring 
and there will be only weeds for hay next year. 

Nail this up on both side s of the barn door. 


The vitality of w eed s se >eds is not, as a rule, de- 
stroyed by passing them through the pig pen. 
There is not enough heat generated under these 
conditions to effect this object. To make sure 
work of it burn the weeds and seeds. That set- 
tles it. 


Why should not farmers place theirnames on 
their gates? In traveling in a neighborhood 
where one is unacquainted he would often like 
to know whose such and suchafarmis. The 
name stenciled or painted in neat legible letters 
would do. Why not? 


R. H. Allen & Co., New York, make a small 
ditching plow which isagreat aid to small farm- 
ers Who cannot make it profitable to buy one of 
the large and expensive machines illustrated 
last month. It costs about $10 or $12, and saves 
50 per cent. or more of the cost of digging in hard 
ground. 


The ramie plant, a new source of fibre for 
manufacturing purposes similar to hemp, has 
again been. brought tothe front. Itcan be grown 
over wide areas of soilandclimate. Sendtothe 
Ramie Manufacturing Co., 422 West 15th Street, 
New York, tor circulars and information. 


Notwithstanding the many warnings uttered 
to beware of sharpers rural communities seem to 
be the peculiar choice of swindlers and cheats. 
Is it because the farmers are greener than other 
Classes and easiertoswindle? This may be true 
of those who do not take the F, J. but it cannot 
be true of those who do. They know too 
much. 


Plant walnuts as soon as they are ripe, and 
plant them right where you want them togrow, 
because the chances for successfully transplant- 
ing them areveryfew Stretchaline where you 

want the row, sharpen astick to make a hole 
which the walnut will about fit, drop it in, and 
stamp it solid with the heel. Not more than 
half an inch or so below the ground, 





Don’t bother with “we tr rye straw” 

else to tighten harrow teeth. 
don’t need tightening. Have the blacksmith 
round the tops of the teeth foraninchanda half 
and cut a coarse screw on them. Bore holes in 
the under side of the harrow beams, (sloping 
backwards considerably,) not quite all the way 
through, and set the teeth with a wrench. I’ve 
tried it, and like it. JOHN, 


oranything 
ifputin right they 


It sometimes happens that a young and enter- 
prising farmer needs an additional roof for his 
stock, and has at command more time and straw, 
than money or shingles. Let him thrash the 
straw with the flail, thatit may be straight. Use 
small poles for roofing lath. Dampen the straw 
to make it soft. Take it up in large double- 
handsfal, butting them evenly on the floor. 
Begin at the eaves, and fasten the bundles to the 
lath-poles with annealed wire, or better, small 
tarred rope. The “ comb” may be made perfectly 
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tight by lapping a top course in the middle, and 
fastening it down at both ends. A saddler’s 
collar heedle will be handy for this, or a wooden 
one can be easily made. Make the roof steep, 
and work with care, and the job will be entirely 
satisfactory. 


Say, where’s the sense in pulling or cutting 
weeds that have nearly ripened their seeds, and 
throwing them in the public road? Don’t you 
know that thesap still inthe stalks will complete 
the ripening, and that they will be scattered all 
along the road, and in your flelds again, by 
winds, and birds, and a score of other agencies? 
We saw this in half a hundred places, during a 
tramp through the country in August, and it 
just made us mad. What shall you do with 
them? Why, BURN THEM, of course. We've 
been preaching this for years. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
tntorest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


SCAR W. WwW HITE, 








Commission Merchant in But- 
ter, 8, Fruit, —_ uce ke. "a and dealer in D 

Pork and Provisions. 336 N. Front Bt» Phila. 

References by ae og Judge D. Newlin Fell; John 

Bowers & Co., both of Phila. ¢2~ Returns Promptly Made. 


©; THE DAVIS 


STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 
Is now in use in Canada and 
nearly every part of the U. S. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS, 
Stands on runners, worked by two 
men. Prices $35 to $70. Cir- 
culars free. Manufac tured by 
e Bae ., 
Westerville, Franklin 050. 


LBS 
uirts 
ONE TON. 





S. PENNOCK & SONS Co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MATCHLESS SELF- 
Loaoina, SecF-DumPina Scraper. 


SUPERIOR 

















GRAIN DRILLS, 


With Adjustable Force Feed, Spring tioe, Hoe 
Pressure and Fertilizer Attachments. 
cietPerior Broad-Cast Seeders, 

ills, Hay Forks, Carriers and 
pn Mr} Descriptive Catalogues free. 


. SUPERIOR DRILL 00. Springfield,0. 











ig Sealderss Heat water ssidalii 
No: Fine hogs out of the water, save $35 
Ne h time and labor. Circulars sree. 


AMES GARDINER, Mantua, N 


IK rs 5 Patent Level-Tread Horse : ve 


WITH PATENT SPEED 






Heebner’s Improved Threshin ng Machine. Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Best Field Roller 
ever made. Send for circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
‘Tare Beam and Beam Box, 


GO ana 


JONES he pays thefreight—for free 
Price List mentien th s paper and 
address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


Binghamton WN. 


The E Edward Harrison 


ii: CO.; 
ee of HARIISON'S 
ST ANpARD GRINDING and 
FLOURING MILLS of al! sizes 
and ade 44 Steam, Water, Wind, 
Horse & Hand Power. 
Possessing rr: 
ityand durat 





















Oli 










do just what weclaim 
for it, Write and ene 
close a 3ct. stamp for our new 
80 page illustrated catalogue 
and mentionthis paper. The 
Edw. Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct 








~ Address, TAYLOR MFC. CO. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


atm CHALLENGE 
: WIND MILL 


AND 


FEED MILL CO. 


BATAVIA, ILL. 
Manufacturers of 


y Geared Wind Mills. 


For Grinding Grain, 
Cutting Feed, Shell- 
ing Com ,Pump- 
ing Water, and 
running all kinds 
of Ma- 
chinery. 
AlsoFeed 
and Meal 

Mills, 
Pumps, 

Etc. 

gents 
wanted 
forallun: 
a ‘ assigned 
sernitory. 


_ Please Mention this Paper.) 





SEND FOR 
CATALOCUE (Q), 





eo a 











cessiu 





BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


eT Ee ENGINES: 3 Horse, 41% Horse, 

4 Horse and 8% Horse Power. 

Sida le and Durable. 
ul operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 
Center Crank Engine. 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. 
trated Pamphlet sent free. 


SPRINGFIELD, O10. 
Eastern Office : 


Safe, 
Over 3,000 in suc- 


All wrought iron 


Illus- 
Address 





110 Liberty St., New York. 





BARNFLOOR- : 
Horse Power. 





power ise sily folded when not ing 


use. Just the thing every farmer wants 


who hus feed to cut, curn toshell, oranything one or two horses can ao. 
i SMITH & WOODARD. Kala: 


Send for Circularand Prices. 


‘qoup 33 9 fae 


B 19H FEU “WSS F 919H 
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Now, while the winds of autumn, 
Make every leaflet 8ycirm, , 
The busy lattle chestnut 
Doth catch the early worm, 


A sower trial—Testing a seed 
drill. 
tp When the tramp asks for 
{= = bread do not give him a stone. 

. Set the dog on him. 

A farmer 1s not the rudder of the earth, though he 
may be a tiller of the soil. 

He was fond of singing revival hymns, and his wife 
named the baby Fort, so that he would want to hold it. 


“ Pa, isit right to call a man born in Poland a Pole?” 
“Of, course, my child.” ‘ Weill, then, if a man is born 
in Holland is he a Hole?” 


“J’d hate to be in your shoes,” said a woman, as she 
was quarreling with a neighbor. ‘“ You couldn’t get 
into them,” sarcastically replied the neighbor, 


**Oh, don’t propose to me, here!” exclaimed a young 
lady, whose lover was about to pour out hisavowal as 
they were riding by a cornfield. ‘The very corp has 
ears.” 


‘Ts the earth round or flat?” was once asked of a 
country school-teacher. ‘Oh! I’m not particular,” 
was thereply. ‘Some likes it round, and some likes 
it Nat; I teach either way.” 


An Ohio farmer says that a cow can be cured of 
kicking ** by catching hold of her leg while in the act.” 
This is probably true; at least those who have tried it 
never saw the cow kick again. 


A chap from the back country stopping ai one of the 
hotels, sat down todinner. Upon the bill of fare being 
handed him by the waiter, he remarked that he didn’t 
care ’bout readin’ now—he’d wait till after dinner. 


Teacher—* Suppose you have two sticks of candy 
and your big brother gives you two more, how many 
would you havethen?” Little boy (shaking his head) 
—*You don’t know him; he ain’t that kind of a boy.” 


A boy was milking a cow in Dodgeville, N. Y., 
recently, when lightening struck the cow. The boy 


unaware of the cause of the blow, was heard to ex- 
claim: “Ah! ha! your tail hit yourself that time 
instead of me.” 


**No,” said a far-sighted father, *‘I don’t want a dog 
to keep the young men away, but [ shall get one by 
and by.” “When?” asked the dog dealer. “After my 
daughters get married.” ‘ But what will you want of 
a dog then?” “To keep them and their husbands 
from coming back here to iive.” 


“Tt seems to me,” said a Vermont judge to his 
daughter, “that your young man calls a good many 
times a week. My court doesn’t sit anywhere near as 
often as yours does.” “Oh well, papa,” was the blush- 
ing reply, “I am engaged to him, you know, and that 
entitles us to a court of specia! sessions.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest st to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


A CHOICE for sale CHEAP 
mofeca, ey 140, ACRE FARM "Siti 


and rail House of 7 rooms, fruit pleats, barns for 8 
horses, &c. A.C. ALLINSON, Momence, Kankakee Co., Ills. 
over 60,000 


LANDS IN IOWA! o's. 


farming lands in Iowa, in a well settled country near 
railroads and thriving towns at prices running from $7.50 = 
$12.50 an acre. Also some improved farms at grea 
ba: Wis iy further —- write toC. L. LUN Ds 
AGENC ona, Koneuth Co., lowa. 
neuen DAG National xy Algom lgona, Iowa. 


AGIC LANTERNS ! 


M ANDSTEREOPTICONS 


For PUBLIC, SUNDAYSCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


VIEWS Siscistns | (20 buss FREE 
C. T.°M ILLIGA GAN FASE hE: 


SELES FoRPATCH- 


bad a 

















loffer for sale 











TELEGRAPHY, or SHORT-HAND 
LEARN 2: d AYPK MRS here. Situations 


furnished. wad dress NTINE, Ja esville, Wis. 
GENTS COIN MONEY who sell DR. CHASE'S 
FAMILY Parson, Price $2.00. Specimen pages 
free. Address A. W. HAMILTON & Co., Ann Arbor, ich, 
GENTS WANTED--FARMERS PREFERED 
To sell tho Farmers General Record and Ac« 
count Book, worth ten times its cost toany Fare 
mer. Willsell to every man who owns a farm. 


Persons satisfied with a certain income of $75 to 
. Dayton, o 


$lu0 per month,address, Historical Pub Co 





‘SAW FILER. 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, T i R E S H Fe S SAW-MILLS, 
niorse Powers Clover Hullers 
(Suited to all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet 
__ and P: rices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ih E UNION. HORSE: .LOMER 
No R opie foe nes 
— we B 








VEL TREA 


" = Se arater 7 an 
nium Farm Gris + Mill, Poca Cena 


- 
~, Ba Write for Dever ‘tive Gatalozue 





L. BOYER & B.«O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pure Water! 


WELL BORING & DRILLING. 


The Latest improved and Best Machine in the 
World for BORING AND DRILLING WELLS by 
HORSE or STEAM POWER. Catalogue Free. 


Adaress LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 
‘ROTH’S NEW : 



























(Patented 1882.) 


This Filer is used by carpen- 
ters and farmers to file saws, so 
that they will cut smooth, 
easy and very fast. Direc- 
tions how to set the File onthe 
Bevel & Pitch ZA 
for the differ- 
ent kind of 
saws, is with 
each Filer, so 
that a boy can 
use it. Thou 
sands who 
now use the Filer say they would not be without one at four 
times its cost. For Illustrated Circulars, ‘Testimonials, &c. 
address E.ROTH & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, New 
Oxford, Pa. {One Filer sent free on receipt of $2.50 
where there is no dealer keeps them. 


gFAY’S SELEBRATED 
TER-PROOF 


SMANILLA ROOFING 


£ Resembles tine leather; for Roofs, Outsid 
SWaiis, and Inside in place of of Plaster “Very 
sesirone and samples PRE. Bote ial 
’ lished 1866. 
& CO. Camden, N. J. 


“ADAMS WIND MILLS. 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWEB 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 

Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marseilles Manufacturing Co., 
MARSEILLES, caatian Co., Inn. 


—THE— 


“STANDARD” 
Fee miLL 


MANUFACTURED BY 













a and 
wow FAY 





LIMITED, 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 

3 Improved 1884. 

Price Reduced. = 
Send for Circular. 


WALKER 


Warranted 5 
Best, most 









bing. 













=m BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 


= 
PERRY’S PATENT. 
The only Two Wheeler thatis 
absolutely free from Horse Mo- 
tion. Illustrated Circulars and 
Price List free 





BR. ADLEY 4 00. Syracuse, N,Y- 
@S FRIENDS! 5 
If you are be Pa 4 


tpn are ny BEES OR HONEY 


we will, with sioeietes send you a sam of ou 
MONTHL > ‘GL EANINGS IN BEE - CULTU IRE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Section Honey 
Boxes, all the books and journals, and everything pertaining 
to Bee Culture, Nothing Patented. Simply send your 
address, written plainly, to A. 1. ROOT, Mocian OS: 


Get of your Druggis 


or 

25 CENT Bottle le ALLEN’ 
SCRA NI RRR Se 8 

¥ which will make G gallons. of Beer. No 
trouble to make, Noboiling. Nostraining. 
Much preferable to ice water. Made en- 
bj tirely of roots and herbs, such as Dande- 
3 lion, Hope, Ginger, Spikenard, &c. Pack- 


age of b for making sent by mail for 
CHAS.E.CARTER, Lowell, Mase. 









f trated catalogue of the 
megaificent Higham \\ 2 
BAND INSTRUMENTS | 
Best iw tae Worcp. 
Mailed free. Address, 
LYON & HEALY, 
162 Srars Srezet 





50 Superb ‘Golden and Floral Beauties, Souvenirs of 
>) Friendship &c., Cards with name on lc. Elegant pres- 
| ent free with each h pack. _ Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Conn- 


5 Satin Enamel Chromo 

Cards, 10¢, Latest imported 
designs. 11 packs & this elegant 
Ring ora penntiful prs f Silk 
Aa: tikerchief for @ Iilus’d list 


ft 
\, 
» with la le book, 25e, 


3 
v Fr. W. Salle, Now Haven, Ct, 


‘ancy Chromo Cards. Handsomest sold. BO styles 
ame, 1c. Nassau Carb Uo., Nassau, N. 


40 Beautiful Satin Fringe 


Gilt Edge, Hidden Name, ete., Car 
name on ulland elegant prize, 13 ets. 
ks, the Little Beauty Combination 
nife and Button Hook, also Floral Auto, 
Album with 100 Album Ve croeg only $1.06 
CLINTON BROS. & CO., Clinteny 
5 4) Golden and Silvered Beauties, Motto, Hand holding 
Flowers, &c. Cards, with name, l0c., Present Free 
with each pack. BRADLEY & CO., North'Haven, Ct. 


50 Splendid Chromos with name, 10c,, 3 pks* 
and lovely Samrzle Sheet of new style Cards, 20¢, 
tJ 5 pks. with Gold Plated Ring and Sample Sheet, 
S0cts. E, H. PARDEE, New Haven, Conn. 


















“3344 SLSI 





AME. 


Y 
OUR LEADER a pod IMPOR TE le barre 


breech loader, with loading Tools complete, $45. We are 

repared to offer the lowest prices ever named at retajl on 
RELIABLE _* oo tal for large | Titus, Catalogue 
of Fire arms and Sport 8, sent 


CG. E. OVERBAUGH & co. 265 & 267 Sroadwoy, N.Y. 


HORTHAND V) riting thorougie y eaage. 
by mall or personally 

ituations preoured. - iG Is when compete: 

end for cirenlar,. W. CG. C FEE, Osweeo. N Y¥ 


"WALKER -- THE BEST 
WASH 


years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 








Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 


= the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 





Circulars free. We refer to editor of this never. 


Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED 


brated KEYSTONE valveEes at Manufacturers’ lowest om 


Exclusive territory. Retail price, 88.00, 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele. 


Adress 


ERTE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 








ROCKFORD 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral_ Comm: anding in the U. S, 
Naval Observatory, for AStronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- § 
neers, Conductors and Railway men, 








WATCHES 


BE are ogee geen as 

$T for all uses in Tas 
Ss time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in piece! cities 
and towns by the COMPANY'S 
Exclusive Agents (ceding jewel 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 
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FARM JOURN AL, 

















~ ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 








O, suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 


—o 
The English sparrows are ripening up nicely. 
As soon as they are ready to stew make pot- 
pie of them. 


Do you think of planting young apple trees | 


between rows of old apple trees? Don’t. It won’t 
pay. Plant new trees on new ground. 


If you are going to gather leaves to use as 
litter in the stables, attend to it while they are 
somewhat damp. It is easier done then. 


It was a Scotchman who said: “An English- 
man, when he gets a good thing, tries to keep it, 
but an American, when he gets a good thing, 
wants to sell it.” 


Samuel A. Armstrong, a farmer of Magnolia, 
Del., has a thirty-two acre field surrounded by a 
wire fence which serves the purpose of a support 
for Concord grape-vines. The fence row is tilled 
and kept as clean as any other part of the field. 


Readers of the F. J. will be interested in the 
“Common-sense Farmers’ Account Book,” pub- 
lished at this office. See description elsewhere 
in this number. Its cost to subscribers of the 


’ Farm JOURNAL is 25 cents; to others 35 cents, 











The editor of a paper is not always the best 
judge of how well he is pleasing his readers. A 
few of those who are satisfied praise his work. 
The many who may be dissatisfied say nothing. 
Tell us, good readers of the F. J., wherein you 
don’t like the paper, as well as wherein you do. 
We don't want our vanity to interfere with our 
progress. 


You have missed many good things if you have 
not read the advertisemenrs in this paper. They 
are selected and represent trustworthy parties. 
It requires great vigilance and nerve to prevent 
fraudulent or unreliable advertisements appear- 
ing. We have lesstrouble with patent medicine 
vendors andother frauds than formerly. Our 
readers may rest assured that they shall be pro- 
tected against fraudulent advertising of every 
kind. They ought to appreciate this for it is 
costly work for us. 


Here is a simple arrangement to assist in unloading 
corn, You can see the wea at a glance by looking at the 
skeleton wagon. The * scoop 
board” at the tail end of the 
wagon is ali there is toit. A 
master coach builder or me- 
chanic is not needéd to fit such a“ scoop board”’ 
Jarm wagon. 





to any 
It will be an aid when you come to unload. 
The idea is good enough for us to adopt on our Experi- 
mental farm when we get it. 





~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


ead his card in the Farm Journal. We betieve it is to your 
eaterest 00 Se 50, as Cur readuve are served with the best. 


—=—= 


——e 
i GAINS in Printing Presses, Type & Printers’ Supplies. 
4 Send mam: Grrens & Bro., Box 1632, Phila.,Pa. 


ROSES »! 12 Winter bloomi 4 mail, postpaid, for 





$1.00. Catalogue rder Now. 
Pei Box A, C hambersburg. Pa. _ 


BULBS 


if 7 
IMPORTER, 42 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


sth 
. ©. VAUGHAN, 
CACTU CATALOG 
RE PLA} 


free to allloversof RA SS who mention 
this paper. Troupe Nurseries, Troupe. Texas. 














Fearless Two-horse Power, positive) n 1 for ease of 
team and amcunt of power, and Clover hatin shat ~t the most 
unbounded satisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 

money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing che Try It. Fearless grain Theshers and Clearers, 
Wood Circulas-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, not 
excelled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskil), Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


| doz; 





OOVER SWALM & co. Com. Mer. se Pie’ 
H Butter, Apples, P Potatoes, &o.” 3 336N.W *Watert Bt., P’ 

OUNT AS FIOULY. N. Jes FAIR, ae 7,8, 9, 10, 1884. 

n Premiums. Big Purses for Speed. 

ig pees on ir ve Stock, Big Premiums in all Depart- 

ments, Big Event of the Season. Extremely low Ex- 

cursion rates on all Railroads. For descriptive 

Catalogue address H UDD, Cor. Sec., Mt. Holly, N. J. 


9,000 QT Sassi by ier gt EAN ES HOR SATE : 
ress 


37. 00 per 1000. IN DS, TOWNSEND, Mass. 


V TILSON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY Plants, 
Wilson’ s Albany Strawberry, Doolittle Blackcaps, Con- 
cord, Ives’ ling, Pockhngton, Moores ly, em, 
Lady Washington, farthe, and other best kinds of Grape 
Vines at lowest rates for good stock. For sale 4 
JAMES O. RANSOM, Hammonton, Atlantic Co. J. 


VHEAP—Strawberry and Raspberry Plants and 

/Grape-vines, Crescent, Wilson, Crystal City, 40c. ® 
21.008 “« Sy, Outhbert & Doolittie, 50c. 1 doz. 

Concord Grape, $1.50 PB doz. MAIL LED 
RRO Ks ‘Springfield, Bradford Co., Pa. 


THE NEW FRANCIS B. HAYES. 


WHITE GRAPE 
Early, Hardy, Productive, Fine Quality. Said by Hon. Mar. 
shal] P. Wilder, (Pres. Amer. Pomological Soc’y,) to be es 
best white child of the Concord, and one of the sweetest 
he ever tested. The Mass. Hort. Soc’y has aonntel tis is 
grape a F ~¥- lass Certificate of Merit, a Silver Medal and 
he — First Prizes. Send for circular. 

JOHN b MOORE & SON, Concord, Mass. 


We have ready for 
Fall Trade our usu- 
al heavy stock of Peach 
Trees. (Purchasers of | 


e — should correspond with us.) 
Also all kinds of F ar 


rnamental Trees 
and Small Fruit Pigete @can supply a limited 
quantity natural Seuthern wi Seed, gathered ex- 


pressly for us b UALITY GUARANTEED. 
DAVID BAIRD & SON, Manalapan, Nod 


WANTED, SALESMEN 


TO CANVASS FOR THE wen OF OUR NURSERY STOCK 
falary and ian 
urseries = the 
° . 


pk, 


IR SALE—4 THOROUGHBRED HOLSTEIN 
feng Li CAL VES and 20 J ke, RED iG 
Recorded in National Jersey Red 8 Breeders’ Assoc’n; 
also a fine lot of PURE BOLAND c "HIN As, For prices 
and particulars address H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, N. J. 
oO! be % H DEVON SL E,) with Full Pedi- 
VEBB SOUTH-DOWNS gree, for sale by 
Mn. J. CHESTON MORRIS, West Chester, Pa. 


VOR SALE.—Two Alderney Cows, 4 yrs., not registered, 
bred from good butter cows, nice looking, no bad habits. 
“Allie” comes in profit Oct t. 5th, price $90. ** Pet,” Nov. 23, 
price, $110. JOHN BUTL ER, Everittstown, Hunt. Co., NJ. 


SOMETHING NEW. SSt4ING REAM A Nes 


-SALTING BEAM. A New 

Invention! May be applied to — scale. oa aay scale 
complete without it. It only has to be see ppreci- 
Write for circular. D. L. ROBERTS, pt hat N.Y. 


GORTON N FEED STEAMER. FmplePhens} 


for Horses, Cattle, Hogs, Sweating Tobacco, Laundry Use. 
It has no equal, Gorton STEAM M’F’G Co., Montrose, Pa. 


GERMAN CAR FOR SALE, Prices for 50 





Uneaualed facilities. 


paid. One of the Largest N 


Geneva Nurseries, 








fish, $3.; 100, $5.00, or $45 
per 1000. CHas. H. StuRR, Preston, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 
Aree & MITCHELL, 312 So. Front St.,Phila. 
A Woelessle Com. Merchants. All kinds Country Produce. 
Consignments solicited. Prompt Returns. Reference given. 
Also Baskets & Crates forsale. Liberal reduction in car lots. 


















FHF Foot totes doo osososes- 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Third and ee Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED. FENCE WIRE, 


Galvanized four-poi: Wire. Galy'd Plain 
Twist Ribbon Fencing: Sait Barbed Buck Thorn Fencing. 
_JAMES M. VANCE  & C CO., 211 Market St., Philad’a., . Pa, 














ADY ROOFINC. 


CHEAP, DURABLE and EASILY APPLIED 
to steep or flat roofs. Send _ for sempies and prices to 

C. Ss. GARRETT & SON 
12 and 14 Decatur Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED LIVE STOCK 
ESABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD! 


ay 
onstantly 
iving. 





New I 

for 1884 

GO10Y/) 2 eoue;[aoxT 
[euptAtpuy eley 


“WELLING tON.* 
NEIS64, 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
PERCHERON-NORMAN HORSES, 
ENGLISH DRAFT HORSES, 
TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
IMPORTED FRENCH COACHERS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS & SHETLAND PONIES, 
HOLSTEIN and DEVON CATTLE. 


No farther evidence is needed of the UNUSUAL CARE 
with which our stock has been selected than the fact that 
of the HUNDREDS of animals imported and sold by us 
during a career of ten years, every one, we believe 
including all kinds and all breeds, is now alive an 
doing well, with the exceptions of only five. We ‘feel 
safe in saying that no other establishment in America 
can approach such a showing tor the length of time 
and the large number of animals. 

No careful and judicious person will fail to well 
consider thisimportant fact, in making his purchases. 
We invite critical inspection of our we onc = careful com- 
parison with that of any other establishm 

PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! ! Visitors 
Welcome. Correspondence Solicited. Circu- 
lars Free. Mention Farm Journal.) 


POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford County, Pa. 


No Rubbers Needed. 
LEATHER KEEP DRY. 


Applied without heat, softens the hardest leather, makes 
your boots waterproof, and adds one-half to their durability. 
A few hours after applying & polish can be made over it with 
blacking. No family should be without it. Price, $3 per doz. 
4oz. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any address. 
Liberal discount to the trade. The above is fully endorsed 
by the American Field and thousands who use it. 

G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 Federal St., Boston, Mass 


FALORAL WORL D, superb, ill’st’d @1 monthly, free 


1 year NOW for this ad. and 24c. Highland Par 
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and Fireside, Oct. 1, says : 
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carry any other hothe as a gift. 
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> 
SNEWS CAN PAS? 


Tested and Endorsed by 100 Agricultural Journals. 

“The test was made on a piece of the toughest beef to be 
d, and the result was that each editor immediately ordered an ENTERPRISE MACHINE for 
family use, all agreeing that they would rather pay the price asked for that Machine than 























Hardware Dealers. 







KH FFF FF $$ $$ si + 444444444444 























